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COLLEG 


W ARWICK E ror YOUNG 
\V “apres, 7, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, 8.W. 


Patron. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY 
Vicr-Patrons. 


‘THE LORD CHARLES RUSSELL, Eccleston Square 
SIR J. EMERSON TENNENT, K.H., &c., 8, Warwick Square. 


Lapy Parncipat. 
MRS. BLANCHARD, assisted by competent Governesses. 
Visrrinc Mrxistee. 
THE REV. R. MALONE, M.A., Incumbent of St. Matthew's. | 
Paoressors. 


Seripture History ....;--- The Rev. R. Marowz, M.A. e 

‘Ancient & Modern History The Rev. Prof. Cunistwas, M.A., F -RS. 

English Language and Lit. The Rev. H. A. Dixon, M.A., F.R-S.L. 

Nat. and App. Sciences.... The Rev. F. F. Srarsam, M.A., F.G.S. 
** J. J. Banton, Esq., M.A., Ph.D. 


.. Mons. Tocarer. 





Ttalian ditto.. Signor Bracer. 
German ditto ditto.. Herr Mast. 
Music (Piano) ....+++ cases W. H. Hotmes, Esq. 
» (Harp) .. <) J. B. Cxatrertox, Esq. 
» (Singing) Signor F. Lasiacue. 





Hours of Attendance, from Nine till Four. Coast of agures, ‘by Clarkson 7 rr The Sleeping i ° . “s 
This Establishment is i ded to supply a want long feltin this | Beauty,” by D- Maclise, R.A.: * The Interior of the Duomo at with as little delay a8 poss ible; and every effort 
ndgibsurhood by Parents desirousof obtaining for their Daughters Beauty ty Procession, and many Figures,” by David Robert will be made to render this oldest of our } 
the advantages of a sound and accomplished Education, at a mode- .A.:* A Sunday in the Backwoods of America,” by Thomas = a » By 
rate expense. : - ‘ RA. Gnele Tom and his Wife for Sale,” by Sir Edwia Land- , Periodicals worthy the attention and confidence 
‘The course of study includes the Holy Scriptures, English Gram- | seer, R. A:: © Leath Hill, with Cattle, &c.,”" by Linnell: Crossing the Publi 
maar Composition and | terra Natural end Political Gerererny, | te contend Re Angell: “ Warrioy Foeterecilly ee The 4 
y mn ern), Natu istory a ’ t in § i c i .A.: “ The — 4 ~ ‘ : 
Elementary and Model Drawing, and the Latin, French, German, Crossing py 7 We Feith, R oR Ho t } Every wee k, a portron of the “ Gazette” will 
an ian languages. 2 I Agai b y. :.“ The tar's Saturds: . book book and 
sets ites or uner he ental mtcninent | Tan cata Whe, tome Bagg pe be daotted to Cask gre Oe on at ae 
ssors. is 22, 2s. per Term, each ass. Tw ye "Neil ; “* tea,” by W. E. A. «3 ti e 4 
Individual Instruction in nstrumental Music, 5/. 5s., and 3!. 38. * The Rivals,” by Solomon : "The aster is Come and Calleth " ne ief ts ‘ pr uctt of the w 
per'Term.. Singing, oi. s., 41. 42.,and 31. 3s. per Term ; Demons | fom he Rivet Fo Scone; "The Covenanters Preaching.” by G- will be so far noticed as to guide those who may 
and Calisthenics, 4l. 4s., and 21. 2s.; Drawing and Painting, in | Harvey, R-S.A.; “An Old Mill, with Mountain Scenery, in | Jo Jet fe - ati: his kind. It 4 
Pao el for advanced Pup 3 Pe Teoma ye neident | Nawpan Bs Lamieate ment feat, "seth | ot i 0 eed nae 
d irecti rs. BLANCHARD @ Jasmyth ; , pes, oratio Maccu 3 | , ‘ Note. “ 
Governesses is open for Junior Pupils:— wes Fine Examples oe the following Eminent Marte - - M. | pe ee t t = slight Notices — pre 
Above | SegEeBccae guine : yard ; Jo ; William Dyce, R.A. ; C- R. Stanieys ayers | clude 8 Re . - 
i eyemen et age Sah osse . a as per — Ward ; John Fekock ; Lancaster ; Tienes O Ke HA: We | clude 8 aque an onger eLEWs : m 
ye : : E Bearnstone, K.S.A.; Alexander Fraser; Burr ; Joh Wilson; | portant Ecclesiastical information will be laid 
A limited number of Resident Pupils received: — ler, R.S.A.; J RS.A.; Walter Paton, before the read 
‘én er. 


Above 12 years of age ....--++ 

Under 12 ‘ 

These fees include all branches of English, French, and Music, 
by the resident Governesses. 


60 guineas per auntim. 
5 


” seveeeee® ” ” 


Extras. 
vesesess OQuiNneas per annum. 
PG | ” 





Use of Piano. 


Singing is taught by Signor and 
by Madame Micuac Davis and W. A. Detrererer, Esq. ; 
ing by Madame Vax Fow:sxrr; Riding by Mr. Buackman- 

f preferred, Resident Pupils, receiv guineas per annum, 
which fee would include the extras and lessons from all the Pro- | 
fessors, with the exception of Signor and Madame Lablache. J.B. | 
Chatterton. Esq., Madame ichau Davis, and Mr. Blackman ; 
lessons by either of these might, however, be substituted for those 
of W. H. Holmes, Esq. 


” ” 


Madame F. Lasracs®; Dancing 
Draw- 


) are delivered on Scientific, j 


Courses of lectures (usually illustrated 
Philosophical, and Historical subjects, in each Term, by eminent | 
Professors. } 


The comestic arrangements will be on the plan of a refined and 
well-regulated home, the strictest attention to health will be paid, 
and it will be the anxious care of the Lady Principal to see thatthe 
religious instruction, and the various branches of study compre- 
hended in a complete course of female education, are earnestly and 
efficiently carried out, ; 

‘ach younz Lady is requested to bring dinner napkins, sheets | 
and towels, silver forks and spoons, for her own use ; Which will be 
returned on leaving the College. 

The year is divided into Three Terms ; namely, Lent, Easter,an 
Michaelmas. Lent Term begins January 2!st, and ends April 20th. 
Easter Term begins April 2ist, and_ends July 3ist. Michaelmas 
Term begins October Ist, and ends Decembe 

The Vacations are from the 


from the 2ist of December to the 2ist of January ; and from the day | 


before Good Friday to the end of Easter week. 
Fees to be paid each Term in advance, and notice of one Term to 
be given previously to removal. No reduction made for occasional 
absence. References exchanged. 





rea ee 
ICK COLLEGE ror LADIE 


y TARW Ss, 
79, WARWICK SQUARE, BELGRAVE ROAD, S.W. 
Patron. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD EBURY. 
Vice-Patrons. 


THE LORD CHARLES RUSSELL, 
SIR J. E. TENNENT, &c. 


Lapy Parncrpat. 


<< 1 ~ a sbiiel rexk bited. | “'N.B. At the Second Concert March 19th, will be performed Bee- 
cept ose ready been publicly exhibited: Bis | N.B. . t * 
‘The following LECTURES will be delivered dnring the present . SR AMES Atl Pictures and Drawings must be in gilt frames. | thoven's Pastoral Symphoay, and Miss Arabella Goddard will play 
(Lent) Term, 1869: — | Oil Paintings under glass, and Drawings with wide margins, are | Mozart's Pianaforte Concerto in 
February 14th inadmissible. Excessive breadth * frames, as well. as provecting. W. GRAEFF NICHOLLS, Hon. See. 
The Rev. Prof. Canisruas, M.A F.R.S.—Theori f Light and mouldings, may prevent Pictures obtaining the situation ey other- 
c Phe Bev. Ee ~~ —amnaeeaaine .— Theories of Tigh wise merit. e other Regvlations necessary to be observed may oa = r 
olours, with Expe s. he obtained at the Royal Academy. ‘T, MARTIN'S HALL. —— HANDEL'S 
February 2\st. FA RESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sec. | MARTIN BUS. Wednesday, March Pet, at8, 
W. T. Iutrr, Esq.. M.D.—The Book of Nature— The Seasons— Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, Fae MA ATOHN HULL re corn v7 under 
what they show, and what they teach. but the Royal Academy will not hold itself accountable in any case ot — f oe a Mina Poole, Miss ; Mr 
athe Rev, Prof, CunstTae BLA, F-RS.— Theories of Combus of injury oF loss, wor can ® not hold itself acoovre carriage of any | Miss Banks: Dir. W. Bvans, Mr. Lewis Thomas. Tickets, is, 
5 rot. HRISTMAS, Ae NS neories © ne jo ckage. = . . Se. 
tion, with Experiments. Parhe prices of Works to be disposed of.may be communicated to | - 6/3 stalls, Ss 
March 13th. the Secretary. BAe £4 § geese gr ea TT TE eT seo 
Farp. Anxoxp, Esq., Ch. Ch., Oxon.—Charles V. and his Time. ar ae Y IV ARTS At a RITISH INSTITU TION, Pall Mall. — The 
; Maren OVAL, ACADEMY OF ARTS gr | Wnt atic eipae ores Baby bts 
n> eer neral Asser ’ 4 
The Rev. H. C. Herzsnoxn, B. The Tendencies of Modern gti, inst., JAMES CLARKE HOOK. Esq., was elected an A | ¢ill Five. Admission ls. Catalogue 6d. 


Literature. 
The Lectures wil commence precisely at Eight p.m. 


Of the Highest Class, -_ by the most Eminent British Artists, | enlargement 
ocuned s 


ME: T. NISBET 


Bath Street, Glasgow, 


The well-known and highly Valuable CABINET of 
of the late Joux ai i 

a of the highest importance, by the most eminent Britis 
Maste’ 


tioned that it 
viz. :— 


._S. 
ALR.S.A.; Hart, R.A.; 


tage 4 Meadows, &c. kc. p 4 , 
r. T. Nispet begs particularly to draw the attention of Ama- | Arrangeme nts ha ve been made with Cor- 
tet i NGonnolsscure of the Fine Arts to this Sale, which wit respondents in Paris, Madrid, and Vi ; and 


oO 
| ters, which has never hitherto occurred in jand. ‘The greater 


number of the Pictures oerr at their berfcet authenticity i 

ect rom the Artists, 80 eir perfect au’ ity is un- | 5 (Pe 

doutted: Many of them, are already familiarly ingwn to the | From the first week in January, 1860, the 
ic. from their having been Exhibi in London, Manchester, | «* [ij Laz, % 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and other places, where they obtained the | Literary Gazette” has been perm y en 

| highest praise from the Press and from the Kecloving and Art- | larged ; and as the material intended to be bound 


| Buchanan Street ; and in Edinburgh, 


r 21st. 
end of July to the 30th of September; | 


1 ESSRS. FOSTER W ILL SELL BY | Offices : 4, Bouverve Street, Fleet Street. 
' i = & U ¢ TIO Mot the Gallery, 54,Palt Mall, ae WeDre eS“ 
‘AY, March 14, and following day, e, a valuable co! jon 
WORKS of ART in BRONZE and MARBLE, and Casts: come | QT JAMES’S HALL. — NEW PHILHAR- 
isti tatues of Lorenzo and Jullan edicis, | © rs oe 
Florence the Milo Venus and other fine antique statnes ofthe | > 7 woe CONCERTS, — Direct Vers wee. Ninth 
Louvre e celebrated statue of So) ‘ocles, from Rome; the | © avcerts are fixed for Monda E rand March 19, April 16, May 
Th of Germain Pilon; a mar le statue by Poncet, 1730; +. rome ll. The blie re y ey ~ = Feb. 
avaluable collection of bronze reductions from the antique and = 5" March i7 ‘Apr | bli ey 12, June 9 — afternoons, F > 
from the work sof Pradier, Maillet and Grandfils; various clocks, | ¢ 19 Sofa <tail for the pow A ” Unreserved iL ts. the 
| candelabra, and vases: ‘also a most complete collection in sterined | Phe Oschestra will be on the ; Unreserv ‘4 i yy ser p= 
plaster of the reductions from the antique, made by Collas’s ad- | \i11 consist of nearly 300 same gran season, t 
mirable process; @ collection of the works of Pradicr, of great | ortistes many of © e with ex 
beauty and variety; animals, by the celebrated Méné, casts from | grrive in Mion, will be ose ini, > others Sime. 
arms and ancient armour; archi Lor ? ttes, and | Hayes, Mme. Rudersdorff, Mme. Miss 
bas reliefs of sacred subjects. __ 1 Mall | iby. Mime. cadons &c. ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Herr 3 
On view Two Days preceding the auction.—54, Pal . Belletti, Herr Formes, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Sontiey, ke: 05 
cA O PRIN ee ni “—_*_——— | Pianists, Miss Arabella Goddard, 3 Big hee cere Ot n- 
OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—NOTICE | er pay Herr Rubinstein. orl, ac... nists, 
TO ARTISTS. — All Works of Painting. Sculpt Ar- Single Tickets, Stalls 10s. 6d.: y, reserved, 78. and 5s.; can 
ehitecture. or Engraving. intended for the ensuing EX TBITION be obtained Ticket- St. James's Hall ; at M . Cra- 
at the ROYAL ACADEMY, must be sent in on Monday, the 9th, | mer and Co.'s, 201, Regent ‘at Messrs. Chappell and Co.'s 
or Tuesday, the 10th, of ‘April next, after which time no Work can | 59, New d'Street ; and at Messrs. and Co.'s, 48 





HE “LITERARY GAZETTE.” New 
| Series, commencing January 6, 1860. This 
| Periodical, established in the year 1816, has be- 




















































SALE 


Or THE ” D 
VALUABLE AND IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF | come the property of a body 9 gentlemen who 
PICTURES, | purpose devoting a consider capital to ts 


and improvement. Arran 
| have been made with some of the most eminent 
\ writers in the country to secure their services in 
| the Literary, Artistic, Musical, and Scientific 
| Departments. 

It will be the desire of the Conductors to give 
early Notices of all important Books ; these will 
be thoroughly impartial, and will be in length 
proportioned to the character and extent of the 
works themselves. 

New Music, new Dramas, new Scientific Dis- 
coveries and Theories, will be passed in review 


by the Late 
JOHN HOULDSWORTH, ESQ., 
Of Cranstonhill, Glasgow. 





begs to intimate that he will 
SELL by AUCTION, in the Scottish Exhibition Rooms, 


Ox THURSDAY, April 1?, 

Commencing at Twelve o'Clock, 

PICTURES 

oepsworTH, Esquire, consisting entirely < 

selected with taste and discrimination. nay 

It will serve to show the value of this Collection whenit is men- | 
contains the following celebrated Works of Art, 

* Port na Spania, near 


Hiaxsc "Collins ; Sir A. Caleott ; Mon- | from time to time 


present an opportunity of enriching their Collections with Works | 4 Z } 
highest quality, by the iching their c“Modern British Mas- | nothing of interest vt the 


| circles in those cities will remain 


Literary and Artistic 
without notice. 


i Hourpswortn di- 


liscriminating Public. . “ * ° 
SiDeveriptive Catalogue, ‘hich will be ready, fourteen days pre- | UP will be separately paged, it is believed that the 
i ma. —i don . Evan ms, ° * . 

vious to the Sale, may be had—ty coo, of Messrs, McLure & Son, rolumes will not reach an inconvenient bulk. 

Sf Mr. Nisbet, Ii, Hanover | Sybscribers of one pound, 


forward Copies to any part of the country on 2 J ‘ paid m advance, 
| will be entitled to receive the “ Gazette,” post 


application. 

"The whole of the Pictures will be on View at the Rooms, Bath | P 
Street, Glasgow, on the Tuesday and Wednesday previous to the | free, from the office, for one year from the time 
ac “of subscription. Post we Orders may be 


1, Haxoven Sraeet, Edinburgh. i 

aera TS org hE E . > alae , 

TLL A Denutifgl Collection of Works of Art in B _ drawn in favour of J. W. Jones, and made pay- 
— ti i in Bronze. " = * . 
i Marble. ana Stu. de Paris. Highly interesting to Artists and able at the Money Order Office in Fie Street. 
Amateuis. ' 




















Works be received which have | 

















of the late GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


ici i ‘ames Ward. Esq. 
mician, in the room of the JOE ESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A. Sect 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That on 
IN WEDNESDAY, 25th of April next, the Senate will proceed to 
elect Examiners in the following departments: — 





j 


Examinerships. Salaries. Present Examiners. 
Arts anp Scrence. i 
Two im Classics .......csee000es 2002. Rev. J. W- Donaldson, DD. | 


(WilliamSmith, Esq.,LL 

Twoin The English Language,\ 751 fRev ae Angus, D. D. 
Literature, and History ....§ ‘" VV acant 5 

Two in The French Language ., 50l. {Antonin Roche, Esq. 

Two in The GermanLanguage.. 301. fev. A. Walbaum. 
Two in The Hebrew Text of the 

Old Testament, theGreek Text\ fRev. W. Drake, M.A. 

of the New. Testament, and 50l° (Rey. Prof. Goteh, LL.D. 
ipture History | ...+.+.+.. 


Two in Logic ond. eaeenl Phi- i gol A acant. 
LABORS, «+6. 0c2c0cereeseeeees ap vaene. 
Two in Political Economy.. 30l. Perey 


Two in Mathematics and Na- 2001. beet 


tural Dey» ckipa micas Vacant | 
py dn Experimental wn Sf 751 {Vacant 

BOPRY os receccenenceeresecens ’ acan } 
Two in Chemistry ....+00++4+- resi, {Vacant 
Ty, in a gaow and Vegetable sl. vores 

cereeeevversevsess r acan 
sieas pn i se Paleontology 75l. om. 
Laws. 
N. W. Senior, Esq.,M.A. 


Two in Law and the wan sol. 


ciples of Legislation ......+.» Vacant. 
be —— jA+ Billing, Bea M-D., 
Two in Medicine ....... aseggenas 1501, Alex. Povsile, in. MD., 
Thos. Bilizard Curling, 
Two im Surgery viseserseecssees 1501. a es ous 


{Francis Kiernan, Esq., 


F.R.S. 
Uprof.Sharpey,M.D..F.R.S, 
ra-} 1002 {peat 

be ‘i acant. 
eof {PAward Rigby, Esq., M.D. | 


Twoin Anatomy and Physiology \50l. 


Two in Physioiogy, Com 
tive Anatomy, and Z: 


Two in Midwifery ....sserseeeee 75 


acan 
Two in Materia Medica andl ob fy oe: Bees, Esq. M.D. 
PRAPUNES, «008040 iv seeteess f beenee” 
The present Exsmainers are eligible, and intend to offer them- 
eelves, for re-elec 
didates im. ‘simounce their names to the Registrar on or 
before Tuesday, March 27 
By ine of the Senate 
Burlington House, WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, wD. 9 
March 7th, 1869. Registrar. 


ONIAN ASSOCIATION.—This Association 
has been formed, with the sanction of the Government in the 
Tonian Islands, to provide Literature, Arts, Science, and Industry 
in those States, and to explore b; a Publication of Works, and 
if possible by excavations, the hi and resources of the sur- 
qocnene county. 60 i in Pree Sey ary tne recol. 


Member of the French fuetitone —Council composed of Pack 
men and Ionians.—Subscriptions in aid of the objects of the Asso- 
ciation Fl be received by Mzssas. Boswonta & Hanntson, 215, 
at 

ming She first ¥ por persous may become members by signifying 
to Mess: TH & RRISON my 4 adhesion to the rules of 
the Society, and “ paying an Annual Subscription of 12s., or one 
donation of 6l.; for which they will regularly receive the transac- 
tions of the Association. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON.—SUBSCRIP- 
t TION ONE GUINEA.— Prizeholders select from the Public 
Exhibitions. Every Subscriber has a chance of a valuable eer 
and. in addition, receives a Volume of 30 Engravings, by W. J. 
‘anton from celebrated pictures by British Artists, over 
with an impression of a Plate by F. eabin after J.J. Jenxtns, en- 
titled “* Come Along,” now yoaey for d livery. ore ee Lists 
close 3ist inst. GEORGE GO Honorary 
LEWIS Pocock a | Secretaries. 
444, West Strand, March, 1860. 


OCIETY OF ARTS EXHIBITION OF | 
INVENTIONS.—The Twelfth Annual Exhibition of recent | 
Inventions will be opened at the House of the Society of Arts, John 
Street, Adelphi, London, on Monday the 9th of April, 1860, 
Spotare it oe receiving articles (which must be forwarded to the 
y's House o 


Soei hureday, Frida: d Satur- 
day, the 22nd. Banda and and Sathot Nima but no Usticle can east ved 
unless space has been previously allotted, for which application 
should be made to the Secret ay. — delay. No charge is made 


for space. Aes 
NEVE FOSTER, Sec 
Society House, John Street, ‘adciph Wee. easel 




















HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION 
wm! pate ag Annual ee of, the Fe otographic 
East, Siso 8 in the Even ling frean 7 , Fi 25 





close on the 24th instant. 1 ay es Was 
Just out, | 
RITAIN’S METAL MINES. A COM- | 


PLETE GUIDE to oe LAWS, USAGES, LOCALITIES, 
snd STATISTICS. B ax R. P 3, Pi 
Broad Street. London, nike rhs a ee, Oe 
Price |s., or free by Post for owen Stamps. 
NIONS OF THE P 
“One of the most valuah le works for “the investor in British 
Mines which has come under our notice. and contains more in- 
formation than any other on the subject of which it treats.” 
“Gvidy shateholder in British Mines should possess 
very shareholder in Brit! ines shou himsel 
thie rchoties which forms a complete guide for the qnvestan rie 
" 
“We believe ® more useful publication, or one more to de- 
pended upon, cannot be found; and with such a work in AF tt 
wou'd be gross neglect i in an investor not to consult it before em- 
barking his money.""—The News and Banker's Journal. 





Just published, price 6s. 
( CCASIONAL SERMONS. By the Rev. R. 
W. NORMAN, Fellow of 8t. Peter’s College, Radley, Berks. 
Oxford : T. and G. Sunmerron. 


London: Wurrraxsa and Co. 


— 


This Day, Fifth and Cheaper Edition, 7s. 6d., 
RUNDINES CAMI sive Musarum Cantabri- 


oe Lusus Canori. Collegit atque edidit Henaricvs 


| Davry, A 
| London: Joun W. 


Paanus and Son. Cambridge: Dezicurox, 
Ee. 


Lt and Co. 


ee 





This Day is published, price 7s. 6d., 


RUNDINES CAMI sive Musarum Cantabri- 


i giensium Lusus Canori. Collegit atque edidit Henrices 
Dacay, A.M., Prebendarius Sarisburiensis, Co! egi ani in 
G.zxcis ac Latinis Literis quondam Prelector. “ Equitare in 
arundine longa.” Editio Quinta. 


Cantabrigie: Typis Academicis excusus; veneunt apud ae 
ton, Bex, et Soc.; et J. G. Parnes et Firrem, Londini. 





REY. CHARLES KINGSLEY’S SERMONS. ~ 
This Day, Second Edition, Two Series, 5s. each, 
ERMONS ON NATIONAL SUBJECTS. 


By Caartes Hanger, Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordi- 


| nary to the Quee 


By the same Author, 


GOOD NEWS OF GOD: Sermons. Second Edition. 4s 
PI bs icing FIVE VILLAGE SERMONS. Fifth Edition. 


se RMONS FOR THE TIMES. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
London: Joun W. Parnxex and Son, West Strand. 





Tais Day, Two Volumes, Post Octavo, 16s, 


OLMBY HOUSE: A Tale of Old North- 


amptonshire. By G.J. Wayre Metyuse, 


By the same Author, 
DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition. 5s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. Two A An omg lds. 
KATE CO Y. it 5s. 
THE INTERPRETER. Second Edition. 108. 6d. 
London: Jonny W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


POPULAR WORKS NOW READY. 
het ES A N D S EA L. 


By the Author of “ Queechy,” “ Wide Wide W orld.” 
ibrary Edition, crown 8vo. with Tiasisations, Yo, 6d. 
‘ Fopular Edition, the Second Ten Thousand, 3s 
ration 


Il. 
The Second Volume of “ Bentiey’s Standard Novels.” 
THE THREE CLERKS. By Antuony Trot- 
5008, Author of “ Barchester Towers,’ Small svo, 3s. 6d. Cloth, 


It. 


MARSDEN’S DICTIONARY OF CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCHES AND re from the Earliest Ages of 
Christianity. PartI. 8vo. Is. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE ENTIRE 
CORRESPONDENCE OF HORACE WALPOLE. ex gf 
Perer Conninonam. Part L., with three exquisite Portraits. 5s. 





TALES FROM BENTLEY. Vols. L IL and 


III. Price 1s. 6d. each. 
VI. 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. Parts I. to XVIII., price 6d. each, 
with an Illustration. 


London; Ricuanp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 





This day, Octavo, 7s. 6d. 
HE ODES OF HORACE. Translated into 


w Baaiich Verse, with a Life and Notes. By Taropore 
ART 


Sentene : Joun W. Panxer and Son, West Strand. 





Thirty-eighth Thousand, strongly bound, 6s. 


CHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Abridged from Gleig’s es History of England. " With 
copious Ciponsiear, Tables of porary eigns, and 








London : Joun W. Panxea and Sox, West Strand. 





Vols. I. IL., 28s.; Vol. IIL., 16s, Octavo, 


nS SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA, 
D ITS RELATION TO THE HISTORY OF SLAVERY, 
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REVIEWS. 


— — 


Archaia; or, Studies of the Cosmogony and | 


Natural History of the Hebrew Scriptures. 


By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.G.S., Principal | 
of M‘Gill College, author of “ Acadian | 


(Montreal: B. Dawson & 
London : Sampson Low, Son, & Co.) 


Geology,” &e. 
Son. 
ALTHOUGH there are few subjects of a special 
scientific nature to which, within the last few 


years, the attention of the general public has | 
n more constantly and sedulously directed, | 


than the reconciliation of the Mosaic cos- 
mogony with that which has been gradually 
elaborated from the recent results of geological 
research, the prospect of a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the question at issue appears to be 
still indefinitely remote. There seems to be 
as little chance of the theologians being con- 
vinced by the arguments of the geologists, as 
there is of the latter being put down by the 
invectives of their opponents. The extraordi- 
nary vitality and bitterness of the contest is, 
we think, mainly owing to the fact that the 
respective combatants, like the two knights of 
old, persist in looking each at only one side of 
the shield. The position occupied by the 
geologist is generally too os geological, 
and that taken up by the theologian too ex- 
clusively theological. It is, therefore, a matter 
of congratulation to all who wish for a speedy 
settlement of this much-vexed question, when 
they find the subject handled by a disputant_ 
who is both able and willing to contemplate 
simultaneously both its scientific and its 


scriptural aspect. Dr. Dawson is certainly en- | 
lace among the scanty | 


titled to a prominent 
band of combatants who are gifted with this 
rare faculty of double vision. He is at once a 
logist of no mean distinction, and a firm 
eliever in the inspiration of the Hebrew 
Scriptures; a combination of which it has 
been well observed, that, were it more com- 
monly to be met with, there would be more 
faith on the earth, and also more philosophy. 
We are far from giving in our complete 
adhesion to all Dr. Dawson’s views and conclu- 
sions, or from regarding, with unqualified ap- 


probation, the method in which he conducts | 
the inquiry; but we are glad to be able to) 


bear testimony to the candid spirit in which 
he has undertaken his task, and to the fair 
and impartial appreciation which (excepting 
in one or two instances) he awards to the 
arguments of his opponents. The following 
passage contains a statement of his view of the 
present state of the question of which he 
treats, and of the consequences which its con- 
tinuance in this condition is daily producing 
as an inevitable result : 

“‘ The Bible commits itself to certain cosmologi- 


cal doctrines and statements, respecting the system 
of nature and details of that system, more or less 


approaching to the domain which geology occu- | 
pies in its investigations of the past history of the | 
earth; and at every stage in the progress of 
modern science, independently of the mischief 


done by smatterers and sceptics, earnest bigotry 
on the one hand, and earnest scientific enthusiasm 
on the other, have come into collision. 
stumbling-block after another has, it is true, been 
removed to the satisfaction of all parties ; but the 
field of conflict has thereby apparently only 


changed: and we still have some Christians in | 


consequence regarding the revelations of natural 
science with suspicion, and some scientific men 
cherishing a sullen resentment against what they 





One | 








regard as an intolerant inter-meddling of theology 
with the domain of legitimate investigation.” 


Dr. Dawson holds, in a very decided man- 
| ner, the opinion that there is no real discre- 
| paney between the Mosaic account of the 
| creation and the inevitable conclusions of 
| geological research. The method by means of 
which he seeks to establish this position, con- 
| sists not so much in a comparison of the 
scientific and scriptural records, as in a careful 
and critical examination of the text of the 
latter, the points of agreement between it and 
the former being noticed incidentally, each as | 
it oceurs. Before proceeding to this examina- 
tion, he devotes a prefatory chapter to the 
consideration of the object of the introduction 
into the Bible of a distinct cosmogony and of 
frequent references to nature, and to the degree 
of authority which is to be attached to such 
cosmological statements, supposing the Bible 
to be theologically true. With reference to 
the former of these points, he concludes that it 
may naturally be expected that a true religion, 
emanating from the Creator, would provide 
some means of supplying the craving which all 
men feel for knowledge respecting the origin 
of themselves, and of the universe in which 
they are placed; and that, therefore, on this 
ground alone, it behoved revelation to have a 
cosmogony. And this necessity exists more 
strongly in the case of the Hebrew than of 
any other form of religion. The passage in 


which this particular portion of his view is | 


developed, appears to us to be striking and 


suggestive in no common degree : 


“ But the religion of the Hebrews especially re- 
quired to be explicit as to the origin of the earth 
and all things therein. Its peculiar dogma is that 
of one only God, the Creator, requiring the sole 
homage of his creatures. The heathen for the 
most part acknowledged in some form a supreme 
god, but they also gave divine honours to sub- 
ordinate gods, to deceased ancestors and heroes, 
and to natural phenomena, in such a manner as 
practically to obscure their ideas of the Creator, 
or altogether to set aside his worship. The 
influence of such idolatry was the chief anta- 
gonism which the Hebrew monotheism had to 
encounter ; and we learn from the history of the 
| nation how often the worshippers of Jehovah were 
led astray by its allurements. To guard against 
this danger, it was absolutely necessary that no 
place should be left for the introduction of poly- 
theism, by placing the whole work of creation 
and providence under the sole jurisdiction of the 


all things by the fiat of the Supreme. Next he 
specifies the elaboration and arrangement of 
all the powers of inanimate nature, and the intro- 
duction of every form of organic existence, as the 





mena which occur in other parts of the Old 


| Testament, serve to convince us of the ten- 


dency of monotheism to the development of 
truthful and exalted views of nature. The 
Hebrew was taught to recognise the unity of 
nature as the work of an Almighty Intelli- 
gence, to regard all its operations as regulated 
by His unchanging law, and to venerate it as 
a revelation of His supreme wisdom and good- 
ness. Hence he was likely to rival the modern 


| naturalist in his estimation of the importance 


of accurate observation and representation of 
natural phenomena; so that we may expect 
to find in the literature of “the golden age of 


primeval monotheism,” a closer affinity to 
' 


the ideas of modern science than in that of the 
age of Greek and Roman polytheism, or of 
Middle Age barbarism. With regard to the 
degree of authority which is to be attached to 
the Mosaic cosmogony, Dr. Dawson has no 
doubt that it must be regarded as a Divine 
revelation, unless, indeed, we are prepared to 
reject it as an imposture. No middle course 
is possible between these two extremes. It 
cannot be looked upon as embodying the re- 
sult of ancient scientific inquiry, nor as a mere 
allegorical and poetical myth. Dr. Dawson 
reprobates the view put forward by the Rey. 
Baden Powell,— whom he unfairly charac- 
terises as “a respectable physicist, but some- 
what shallow naturalist and theologian, of our 
day,”—that the Mosaic account of the Creation 


may be poetry, but it certainly cannot be his- 
| tory. We can scarcely help suspecting that 
is view has 


Dr. Dawson’s disapprobation of t 
somewhat ste Me him in framing the para- 
phrases which he has given us of some por- 
tions of the Mosaic record. Take, for instance, 
the second verse of the first chapter of Genesis, 
the meaning of which is set forth in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ After its creation, the earth 
was still without organised inhabitants. It 
was covered with a dense and heterogeneous 
mantle of vapours, and it was entirely destitute 


| of solar light and heat; but processes prepa- 


ratory to its being eet and inhabited 
were in progress.” This may or may not be 
history ; Mut not even Mr. Powell himself 
could possibly regard it as poetry. 

We will now proceed briefly to indicate the 
chief points of the interpretation which a 


| critical examination of the text leads Dr. Daw- 
| son to assign to the Mosaic record of creation 
as contained in the first chapter of Genesis. 


One God. Moses consequently takes strong ground | 
on these points. He first insists on the creation of | 


work of the same First Cause. Lastly, he insists | 


on the creation of a primal human pair, and on 


, the descept from them of all the branches of the | 


human race, including of course those ancestors 

and magnates who up to this time had been 

honoured with apotheosis ; and on the same prin- 

ciple he explains the golden age of Eden, the 
| fall, the cherubic emblems, the deluge, and other 

facts in human history interwoven by the heathen 
| with their idolatries. He thus grasps the whole 
material of ancient idolatry, reduces it within the 
| compass of monotheism, and shows its relation to 
| the one true primitive religion, which was that 
not only of the Hebrews but of right that of the 
whole world, whose prevailing polytheism con- 
sisted in perversions of its truth or unity. For 
such reasons the early chapters of Genesis are so 
far from being of the character of digressions 
from the scope and intention of the book, that 
| they form a substratum of doctrine absolutely 

essential to the Hebrew faith, and equally so to its 
| development in Christianity.” 


The frequent references to natural pheno- 





“Tn the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.” The Hebrew verb which is 
here employed is one of rare occurrence in the 
Scriptures, and signifies absolute creation out 
of nothing. It only occurs twice more in the 
whole of this chapter ; in v. 21, where it refers 
to the earliest appearance of animal life, and 
in y. 27, where it refers to the first introduc- 
tion of a rational and spiritual nature. In the 


| rest of the chapter other words signifying to 


form or make, are employed to denote the ela- 
boration of the separate of the universe 
out of previously existing materials. The 
words heaven and earth must in this verse be 
taken in the widest possible sense, the former 
as including the whole material universe he- 
yond the limits of our earth, the latter as sig- 
nifying our planet, with all the = and 
aeriform substances on its surface. is view 
is supported by the fact that in the eighth and 
tenth verses an express limitation of the mean- 
ing of these terms is distinctly introduced ; 
and until this is done, Dr. Dawson conceives 
that they are used in their most extended sig- 
nification. He is thereby led to reject the 
view which is very commonly adopted as a 
means of reconciling the scriptural with the 
geological record of creation, which supposes 
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that a vast period of time elapsed between the 
first and second verses of Genesis, and refers 
to this period the whole series of geological 
changes. The chaos here described oe grea 
the original condition of the globe, and eannot 
be regarded as the result of the destruction 
of a previous creation. The globe was now 
uniformly covered with water, on the face 
of which, we are told, the Spirit of God 


moved. Dr. Dawson does not venture to state 
what was the precise operation denoted by this 


expression; but he does not agree with those 
commentators who regard Ruach Elohim, or 
Spirit of God, as meaning a wind of God, or 


mighty wind, according to a well-known He- | 
brew idiom. The deep mentioned in this verse | 


does not refer to the universal ocean, or to the 
interior of the earth, but to the mass of misty 


vapour which clothed the surface of our nas- | 
cent planet, and contained the materials out of | 


which our atmosphere was afterwards elabor- 
ated. The darkness spoken of cannot, there- 


fore, have been a mere atmospheric obscuration, | 
since it prevailed even at the surface of the | 


misty mantle which covered the globe, and 
which was not at that time, as we learn from 
subsequent verses, separated from the waters 
of the ocean by a layer of clear atmosphere, 
The creation of light which then followed is 
to be understood as referring to heat and elec- 
tricity as well as to light. It must have been 
light in a visible and active, not as is some- 
imes i gees only in a potential, state ; and 
proceeded from luminous matter diffused 
through space, or surrounding our globe as 
with a mantle. Dr. Dawson explains the 
separation of light from darkness by supposing 
that “this luminous matter, in the progress of 
its condensation, was at length all gathered 
within the earth’s orbit, and thus, as one hemi- 
here only would be illuminated at a time, 
the separation of light from darkness or of day 
from night would be established.” The nebu- 
lar age ome of Laplace, though it does not 
rovide for any sich special condensation of 
uminous matter, is, thinks Dr. Dawson, on 
the whole, perfeetly consistent with the Mosaic 
account of the creation of the universe. 

The termination of the first day of the 
creative work, at which we have now arrived, 
affords an obvious opportunity for discussing 
the question of the duration which must be 
assigned to the days of creation. Dr. Dawson 
is decidedly of opinion that they must be re- 
ee as so many periods, eac 
ength. The sense in which the term day is 
most commonly employed in the Scriptures is 
that of daylight or natural day; but this, as 
welearn from verse 5, was only a part of the 
day of creation, which included both light and 
darkness. Looking only at the ordinary Scrip- 
ture use of the word, we find that it signifies 
a long period of time almost, if not quite, as 
frequently as it does a civil day of twenty-four 
hours. Not to mention the numerous and un- 
answerable arguments which render it impos- 
sible that the work of creation could have 
been completed in six civil days, we may 
notice that already adduced by Hugh Miller, 
that, if the Almighty’s working day was only 
of twenty-four hours’ duration, his day of rest 
must have been of the same length ; whereas 


all scientific research leads as jrresistibly to the | 


conclusion that he has rested from the work of 
creation ever since the time when he made 
man. Again, supposing the day of creation 
to have contained only twenty-four hours, it 
is difficult to understand why it is said to con- 
sist of evening and morning rather than of 
morning and evening, or indeed why evening 
and morning are mentioned at all. If, on the 
other hand, we regard it as a long period of 


of immense | 


time, we may consider the mention of evening 
| and morning as an intimation that the close of 
| each creative period was the time of its great- 
| est activity and perfection—a view which is 
| not inconsistent with the result of scientific 


the seventh period of rest, at the close of 


' 
} 


| 


| which the Sun of Righteousness will shine | 


more and more uato the perfect day. 

The creation of the atmosphere or firma- 
ment on the second day, and the emergence of 
| land from the universal ocean on the third, are 

accounted for by Dr. Dawson by the operation 
_ of still-existing natural causes. He points out 
that the Hebrew term which is rendered fir- 
mament signifies expanse, and conveys the 


notion, not of strength, but merely of extent; | i ; . 
: 5 hs Prt ” | of the lower tribes of animals, and with the 


and that there is no foundation for the asser- 
tion that the inspired writers regarded the sky 
as a solid transparent vault, through openings 
_ in which the rain fell. To the objection which 


and of other animals of any such chasm as 
that which separates the cainozoic or tertiary 
from the mesozoic époch, and Dr. Dawson 
finds in the coincidence on this point between 


with , , | the scriptural and scientific records, a strong 
research, and which is peculiarly applicable to | 


argument in fayour of the inspired origin of 
the former. He says: 

“ 4 most important circumstance in connection 
with the work of the sixth day, is that it 
witnessed the creation both of man and the 
mammalia. A fictitious writer would unquestion- 
ably havg exalted man by assigning to him a sepa- 
rate day, and by placing the whole animal kingdom 
together in respect to time. He would be all the 


| more likely to do this, if unacquainted, as most 


ignorant persons as well as many literary men 
are, with the importance and teeming multitudes 


typical identity of the human frame with that of 
the higher animals. He has not done so, we are 


| at liberty to suppose, because the fact as revealed 


| is commonly urged against the creation of | 


lants on the third day, that the oldest fossili- 
erous strata with which we are acquainted 
contain almost exclusively the remains of ani- 
mals, he replies by referring these strata to a 
later period in creation, and by suggesting that 
in the Azoic rocks we may have remnants of the 
| formations of the third Mosaic day. The for- 
mation of the sun on the fourth day, by the 
completion of the condensation of the lumi- 
nous matter, to which we have already alluded, 
closes the work of inorganic creation, and 
marks the complete introduction of existing 
causes in inorganic nature. With the creation 
of the lower animals on the fifth day we enter 
for the first time upon that portion of our 
earth’s history which has been fully elucidated 
by geology. Dr. Dawson is of opinion that 
the fifth day is precisely coextensive with the 
alzeozoic and mesozoic epochs of geology. 
The latter of these epochs was, as is well 
lmown, the age of gigantic reptiles. Moses 
tells us that on the fifth day God created great 
tanninim, a word which our translators, fol- 
lowing the Septuagint version, have most un- 
fortunately rendered whales. In most other 
places in which it occurs in the Bible it is, in 
our version, rendered dragons. The tannin is 
spoken of as a large animal, furious when en- 
raged, formidable to man, and inhabiting 
the sea and rivers, especially the Nile; and 
| there can be no doubt that it denotes the cro- 
| codile. The confusion which has pervaded 
} 
| 
j 








the different interpretations assigned to this 
| word has been much enhanced by the frequent 
occurrence of the word tan, which our trans- 
lators have commonly confounded with tannin, 
and which denotes an animal which frequents 
| ruined cities and deserts, which suckles its 
| young, is of predacious and shy habits, utters 
| a mournful cry, and is not of large size, nor 
| formidable to man; probably, as “Gesenius 
| suggests, the jackal. “We can easily under- 
| stand,” says Dr. Dawson, “the perplexity of 
; ? 
| those writers who suppose these two words to 
| be identical, and endeavour to combine all the 
| characters above mentioned in one animal or 
| tribe of animals:” nor would it be easy to 
| conceive a more thoroughly unsuccessful step 
| in this direction than that made by our trans- 
| lators in the passage of which we are now 
| speaking. Dr. Dawson concludes that we are 
| quite justified in pronouncing the tunninim to 
be large reptilian animals, and in inferring 
from the special mention made of them they 
were, in their day, the lords of creation. The 
sixth day, which is marked by the creation of 
mammalia and man, corresponds to the tertiary 
era of geologists. There are few facts to which 
geology bears more decided testimony than to 
the non-existence between the creation of man 








to him was otherwise; and modern geology has 
amply vindicated him in this, by its disclosure of 
the intimate connection of the human with the 
tertiary period ; and has shown in this as in other 
instances that truth and not ‘ accommodation’ 
was the object of the sacred writer. While, as 
already stated, many existing species extend far 
back into the tertiary period, showing that the 
earth has been visited by no universal catastrophe 
since the first’creation of mammals; on the other 
hand, we cannot with certainty trace any ex- 
isting species back beyond the commencement 
of the tertiary era. Geology and revelation, 
therefore, coincide in referring the creation of 
man to the elose of the period in which mammals 
were introduced and became predominant, and in 
establishing a marked separation between that 
period and the preceding one in which the lower 
animals held undisputed sway. This coincidence, 


‘while it strengthens the probability that the 


creative days were long periods, opposes an 
almost insurmountable obstacle to every other 
hypothesis of reconciliation with geological 
science.” 

Having thus traced the gradual course of 
creation as exhibited in the Mosaic record, Dr. 
Dawson proceeds to offer some remarks on the 
subject of the Deluge, and of the unity and 
antiquity of man. With regard to the former 
of these points, he agrees with those expo- 
sitors who consider the Deluge to have been 
a merely local phenomenon, caused probably 
by the subsidence of that region which, after 
the expulsion from Eden, became the centre 
of habitation of the human race. In this case, 
he observes, it is possible that the Caspian 
Sea, which is now 160 feet below the level 
of the ocean, and which was probably much 
more extensive at that time than at present, 
received much of the drainage of the Flood, 
and that the mud and sand deposits of this 
sea and the adjoining desert plains, once 
manifestly a part of its bed, conceal any re- 
mains of the antediluvian population that may 
still exist. With respect to the unity and 
antiquity of man, Dr. Dawson, as might be 
expected, maintains stoutly that there is no 
specific distinction between the various races 
of men, that they all sprang from a single 
pair, and that there is no reason for assigning 
to the first introduction of man a period more 
remote than that indicated by the Mosaic 
chronology. The discussion of-the question 
whether the races of men are distinct species 
or no, leads Dr. Dawson to state at some 
length his views as to the nature and origin 
of species. As regards their origin, he is a 
thorough adherent to the doctrine of Agassiz, 
as opposed to that of Darwin, holding that 
species are absolutely immutable, and that 
each has been produced by a distinct act of 
creative power; but he differs from Agassiz in 
maintaining that all the individuals of each 
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species have, in every case, descended from a 
single pair. Community of descent is, in fact, 
in his mind, the leading idea of a species; 
and he criticises at some length the definition 
of the term which, with a view to exclude 
this idea, Agassiz has adopted in his “ Essay 
on Classification.” We do not think that 
Dr. Dawson’s arguments are entirely conclu- 
sive on this point ; but they undoubtedly show 
that he is intimately acquainted with the 
subject, and they are well worthy of a careful 
aes There was a difference, he thinks, 

etween the original pair of each species and 
any pair that might be selected from the now 
existing representatives of that species; the 
first pair having been “certain original indi- 
viduals, protoplasts, formed after their kinds 
or species, and representing the powers and 


limits of variation inherent in their species.” | 


We are not quite sure what is the precise 
meaning which Dr. Dawson intends to convey in 
this passage ; and we find it somewhat difficult 
to imagine how the protoplasts of the pigeon 
species, for instance, could exhibit in their 


form the limits of the apparently unlimited | 
variation of which that species has been proved 


to be susceptible. As regards Mr. Darwin, 
Dr. Dawson's book was written before the ap- 
pearance of that gentleman’s work; but our 
author is acquainted with the general ten- 
dency of Mr. Darwin’s views, and aware of 
the fact that they were on the eve of being 
iven to the world. But he is plainly far 

m appreciating the extent and variety of 
the considerations on which this truly remark- 
able hypothesis is founded. In order to sub- 
stantiate this statement, it is only necessary to 
cite one of the objections urged by Dr. Dawson 


inst Mr. Darwin's theory, which is to the | 


effect that, since species must always have 
originated in the physical conditions most 
favourable to their existence in the full in- 
tegrity of their powers, any subsequent varia- 
tion in them must have been in the direction 
of degeneracy, so that it is impossible to ac- 
count for any improvement by this cause. 
This seems to show that Dr. Dawson is not 


aware of the part ma in Mr. Darwin's | 


theory by the struggle for existence, the con- 
sequence of which is, that it is the individuals 


which possess some advantage over the rest | 


that are likely to survive; so that the variation 
resulting from this cause would tend to pro- 
duce improvement rather than degeneracy. 
We may observe, that it is among those who, 
like Dr. Dawson, have made geology, rather 
than natural history, their especial study, that 
we should expect to find the most earnest 
opponents of a theory which is founded en- 
tirely upon zoological considerations, and the 
strongest objections to which are, as its author 
himself is well aware, to be found in the 
results of geological research. 

The foregoing brief ontline will enable the 
reader to form an idea of the line taken by 
Dr. Dawson in the book now before us. That 
he has executed, With more than ordinary 
ability, the task which he has allotted to him- 
self, is an assertion which we have no hesita- 
tion in making; but whether the particular 
method of dealing with the question which he 
has selected, is the one, of all others, which is 
most likely to lead to its speedy settlement, is 
a point admitting, we think, of at least some 
degree of doubt. We have before us two dis- 
tinct records of the course of creation, and the 
problem is to reconcile the various statements 
of one with those of the other. One of these 
records is complete ; of the other, we have as 
yet partially deciphered only the first few 
pages. Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
we are more likely to arrive at a solution of 





| our problem, by endeavouring to penetrate still 
| farther into the hidden portions of the incom- 
| plete record, than by lingering over and com- 
menting on the terms of that which has been 
long complete? We believe that the day will 
come when we shall be able to see that perfect 
| correspondence between the discoveries of 
geology and the Mosaic revelation, which, in 
the present state of our knowledge, is hidden 
from our sight; but the only method of 
hastening its approach that lies within the 


grasp of the human intellect, is the extension | 


of that knowledge of the former condition of 

the earth which is afforded us by geological 

research. But, if we take it for granted that 

the course adopted by Dr. Dawson is the right 

one, it must be confessed that it would not be 
| easy to pursue it more thoroughly and effec- 
tually than he hasdone. It must not be sup- 
posed that, in the necessarily imperfect sketch 
that we have given above, we have heen able 
to dwell on all the important points of coinci- 
dence between the two records which he has 
indicated ; neither has it been possible, in the 
ease of the few that our space has permitted 
us to mention, to do anything like adequate 
justice to the philological and scientific know- 
ledge that he has displayed in their illustra- 
tion. He has undertaken, by an examination 





and political shortsightedness must vanish 
before the clear and faithful statement of his 

licy which Mons. Caillet’s familiarity with 

is subject enables him to place before us. 
Although the object of his work is strictly 
confined to Richelieu’s internal administration, 
we shall interweave as briefly as possible the 
course of his external policy in our resumé of 
our author's narrative, in order to give our 
readers a succinct but complete sketch of this 
great statesman’s career. 

It is in times of change and commotion, 
that great minds are wanted to guide the fate 


_ of nations; and such were the times in Which 


of the text of the Mosaic narrative, to effect a | 


reconciliation between its statements and the 
teachings of geological science; but he is far 


from being one of those who, to quote his own | 


words, are actuated by “a determination, at 

all hazards, and with any amount of violence 

to the written record, to make geology and 

religion coincide.” As far as regards the 
| critical interpretation of the Scripture account 
of the creation, his book leaves but little to be 
done by future inquiry. 





De L’ Administration en France sous le Minis- 
tere du Cardinal de Richelieu. Par J. Caillet, 


Fils, et Co.) 


| Carpinat JEAN AnMAND Dv Pressis Ricue- 
Liev, minister of Louis XIII. of France, was 
| without doubt the most distinguished of that 
brilliant group of ‘statesmen in whose hands 
were placed the destinies of Europe at the 
beginning of the 17th century. 

Peter the Great when visiting his tomb is 
said to have exclaimed, with a burst of en- 
thusiasm which kindred genius often kindles: 
“Great man, would that thou couldst live 
again! one half of my empire would I give 
thee, if thou wouldst teach me to govern the 
other.” And indeed, if it is as great a thing to 
save, as it is to found a realm, the Czar might 
well envy the Cardinal ; for to him was given 
that opportunity of acquiring true glory, than 
which, in the language of the old Floreutine, 
‘heaven cannot grant, nor man desire, a greater 
namely, that of remodelling a ruined state.” 

And it is in his character as a national re- 


former and restorer in the widest sense of the | 


term, that Mons. Caillet’s very able work vin- 
dicates Richelieu’s memory against the fierce 
attacks that have been made upon it. It is 
true that MM. de Carné, Augustin Thierry, 


Richelieu’s lot was cast. Not only in Franee, 
but throughout Europe, the protracted refor- 
matory struggle had shaken the political and 
social world to its very centre. At the eom- 
mencement of the 17th century, an old order 
of things was fast passing away, and new 
wants and thoughts and forms were ripeni 
fast to take its place. From the anarchy and 
confusion which characterised this, as they 
do all states of transition, a new type of go- 
vernment gradually emerged. Its form as- 
sumed that of absolute monarchy, absoltte 
as triumphant over the waning element of 
Feudalism and the wild schemes of an up- 
start democracy. Inch by inch it had to fight 
its way. In France the idea was not quite 
new. Ever since the time of Louis XI. the 
House of Valois had sought to free itself more 
and more from the control of its ha 
vassals; the aristocracy had begun to yield— 
when in those cruel religions wars which 


| marked the change of dynasty from the Valois 


to the Bourbons, they regained for a time, 
artly by alliances with the Huguenots, partly 
y encroachments on royalty in its hour of 
weakness, some portion of that old feudal 


| power, which had been the terror alike of king 


| 


and of subjects. However, both Huguenots 
and feudal lords had toewkiss the victorious 


Doctour des Lettres. Paris: (Finain, Didot, | “Wott of Hety of Neverse, and Sow Basses 


his sceptre. Under him absolute monarchy 
seemed at length to have triumphed, and 
France began to put forth the happiest fruits 
of the new order of things. United and pros- 
perous at home, she became great and formid- 
able abroad. The princes of Europe envied 
and feared the power, the le of Eu 

envied the happiness, of France under the first 


| of her new race of monarchs, 


| she had enjoyed under him. \ 


But with Henry departed all the good 
that he had achieved for his country. The 
dagger of Ravaillac, which robbed France 
of the noblest of her kings, destroyed also 
the unity, greatness, and prosperity which 
yhen in 
1624 Richelieu called to 


the year was 


| direct the counsels of Louis XTIL, fourteen 


Henri Martin, and MM. Darieste and Chernel | 


have pioneered the way for a true ee 
of this great statesman’s character; but neither 


the object nor the space of their respective | 


works have allowed them to treat his internal 

administration particularly with that minute- 

ness of detail and, as we think, convincing 

ower of argument which Mons. Caillet has 

added to his deep research in his vindication 
| of Richelieu’s measures. 


| The charges of narrowmindedness, vanity, 


| 


years had elapsed since the death of Henry 
TV.; fourteen years of confusion and shame, 
which, like a storm, had swept away the best 
fruits of that monarch’s reign. e mis- 
management of affairs under the weak and 
corrupt favourites of Marie de Medici and 
Louis XIII. was such as to provoke anew 
the aggressions of the aristocracy and the 
Huguenots. Their old intrigues were re- 
newed with increased boldness, because with 
increased chance of success. The gradual dis- 
solution of the authority of the crown, and the 
growing anarchy throughout the land, had 

en watched with alarm by Richelieu whilst 


| filling a subordinate post in the government of 


the Maréchal D’Ancre. He had seen that ill- 
fated man, with whom he had sat side by side 
in the council, fall a victim to a conspiracy of 
feudal lords, and his corpse literally torn to 

jeces and devoured by an infuriated mob. 
Fe had seen haughty nobles throng the court 
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to extort bribes for their allegiance, ride 
through the capital at the head of their men- 
at-arms to overthrow the minister of the day, | 
fight in angry brawls and bloody duels before | 
the very windows of the Louvre, to show their | 
contempt for the crown. He had seen a Condé | 
thrust himself on the counsels of the queen- | 
mother and receive six millions from the trea- | 
sury as a bribe for his moderation. He had 
watched the growth of a great feudal league of 
governors of provinces, having for its object | 
the overthrow of the government and reviving | 
the old dream of a France divided into petty 
sovereignties, where each should hold his in- 
dependent court and wear his independent 
crown. He had seen them levy troops, impose 
taxes, enter into foreign alliances, and finally | 
rewarded for their treason with fiefs and ma- 
nors and monopolies and i of gold from 
the hoard which Henry’s frugal thrift amassed, 
but which his successor’s weakness was unable 
to keep. He had seen the threatening attitude 
of the Huguenots, their secret gatherings and 
open discontent. He had also seen the distress 
of the people and their disaffection, and had | 
heard the distant rumours of rebellion wafted 
to the capital on every breeze that came from 
the four quarters of the land. Threatened on 
all sides, he had seen the Court throw itself 
into the arms of Spain, the hereditary foe 
of France; conclude the double marriage, 
giving the Princess Elizabeth of France to | 
the heir of the Spanish throne, taking the In- | 
fanta Anna of Austria to be the bride of Louis. | 
He had seen the influence of the Escurial | 
paramount in the council of the Louvre ; Heury’s 
old allies forsaken; his foreign policy relin- 
uished ; and France sink degraded from her 
igh place into the arms of her old enemies. 
All this Richelieu had had ample opportuni- 
ties of observing ; and when after the death of 
Louis’ favourite, De Luynes, le was called to 
take the helm, it was with a clear knowledge 
of what he had todo, and with a fixed de- 
termination to do jit, that he accepted the 








To humble the feudal aristocracy and crush 
out the last spark of the Huguenot rebellion, 
and by restoring the authority of the Crown to 
draw the strength and wealth and energy of | 
the nation to one common centre, for the com- 
mon welfare of all; in a word, to establish ab- | 
eclute monarchy on a firm footing, was the 
task which Richelieu undertook. Nor was this 
ali; he had also resolved in his own mind to 
hurl back from the French frontiers the grow- | 
ing colossus of the house of Hapsburg, to place | 
a well marked barrier between France and | 
Spain in the south, and to claim the Rhine as | 
her natural bulwark against Austria towards | 
the east, and then to build up for his country | 
@ seat in the council of nations as lofty and as | 
strong as that filled by Charlemagne. 

“ Tt seldom or never happens,” says Machi- | 
avel, “that any government is either well | 
founded at first or thoroughly reformed after- 
wards, except the plan be laid and conducted 
by one man only.” Richelieu acted upon the 
suggestion of the philosopher, and proceeded | 
at once to clear the scene of his labours from 
all who could hinder or interfere with his 
work. 

It was not long before his benefactor, La 
Vieuville, and all the ministers unfavourable 
to his plans, ea the application of this | 
theory. The Cardinal procured their dismissal | 
from the council and sent them ‘into exile. | 
There was no room for any independent spirit | 
by the side of that gigantic mind. Throughout | 
his career Richelieu insisted to be unfettered | 
and supreme. Gaston d'Orléans, the King’s | 
own brother, was refused a seat in the council, | 


, Armadas of Spain. 


and was never allowed to take any part in the 
administration ; hence his perpetual intrigues 


against the great minister; Marie de Medici, | 


when, espousing the interests of her favourite 
son Gaston, she placed herself in determined 


| opposition to the Cardinal, her former confi- 


dential friend, awoke one fine morning to find 
herself a prisoner at Compiégne. It is more 
than suspected that Richelieu was the cause 
of that lamentable estrangement between 
Louis and his queen, for fear of the Spanish 
influence, which the latter might exercise upon 


the weak-minded King: grooms of the bed- | 
| chamber, ladies-in-waiting, mere boys some- | 


times, sometimes tender girls, on whom the 
Cardinal’s quick eye fell as too pleasing or too 


necessary to the King, were removed from his | 


presence, lest they should injure in any way 
the delicate texture of those vast but subtle 
toils by which he was drawing all things to 
his purpose. 

A curious feature of Richelieu’s general 
policy meets us at the very outset. stead 
of devoting himself at once to the settlement 
of the internal affairs of the nation, which 


seemed the most obvious course for him to | 


pursue, we find him spend the first year of his 
administration almost exclusively on foreign 
diplomacy. Two reasons, probably, determined 
him to this. The first no doubt was, that the 
wing power and perpetual interference of 
Spain in the affairs of France rendered all 
prospect of success at home hopeless, as long 
as that meddling neighbour were left un- 
humbled. The next was the necessity which 
Richelieu felt of strengthening himself in his 
— at the head of affairs, and in the confi- 
ence of his master, by regaining for France an 
honourable position in European politics. 
Richelieu’s foreign policy was sufficiently 
simple ; — to the House of Hapsburg 
was its beginning and end. 
France had to gain was to be wrung from the 
Austro-Spanish interest; everything she had 
to lose would, if lost by her, be won by either 
Austriaor Spain. Richelieu’s plan, then, was 
to bring together in one vast combination 
everything that was hostile to everything that 
could embarrass this preponderating interest. 
His eye first fell upon England ; in her noble 
fleets and hardy crews he saw the only naval 
power fit to cope on equal terms with the huge 
He hastens, therefore, to 
marry the Princess Henrietta of France to 


| Prince Charles of England, and to conclude 


with Buckingham a secret treaty against Spain. 
From England Richelieu passed on to Hol- 
land. Apologising for the intermittance of the 
subsidies guaranteed by Henry IV., and which 
had been but irregularly paid during the 
Regency, he augmented them at once to four 
millions, took Mansfeldt and his lansquenets 
into the pay of France, lent the Prince of 
Orange several regiments of men-at-arms, 
and encouraged him with monetary aid to pro- 
secute with vigour the war in Flanders. In 
the south Richelieu is not less successful than 
in the north. Spain, to the great annoyance 
of the surrounding states, had for some time 


held possession of the Valteline, and from its | 


mountain fastnesses could, at a few hours’ 
notice, pour down her troops upon Switzerland, 
Savoy, Lombardy, and Venice; furthermore, 
the Valteline joined the Tyrol, and thus formed 
the connecting link between Spain and Austria. 
Richelieu had little difficulty in forming an 
alliance between France and the states com- 
manded by the Valteline passes, and a strong 
and successful effort was made to dislodge the 


Spaniard. All this had been done within | 


a twelvemonth of Richelien’s accession to 
power, 


Everything | 


Spain was thunderstruck: the Spanish am- 
, bassador, at his wit’s ends, writes home des- 
pondingly of the Cardinal: “There is too 
much shrewdness in that head ;” at the end of 
his letter, after recording the failure of all his 
attempts to bribe Richelieu, as he had bribed 
the Maréchal D’Ancre and De Luynes, he 
sees no other hope for Spain than in raising 
the Huguenots in the south. Lewis was as- 
tonished too: “ Everything,” he writes to 
his minister, “has, thanks be to God, gone 
' well since you have been at the head of 
affairs. 
In spite of the temporary check which his 
_ plans received by the rising of the Huguenots 
| and the war which the insults offered to Queen 
Henrietta, in London, brought on between 
France and England, the Cardinal hastened, 
| after the fall of La Rochelle, to break the 
hollow treaty which he had been driven into 
| with Spain, and renewed his former alliances 
| with England. For ten years France and 
| Spain had been preparing for a struggle which 
both saw to be inevitable. The long-expected 
| day came at last. 
Well had Richelieu improved the time: he 
: had filled the treasury, equip a fleet and 
| could send six armies into the field, numbering 
together no less than 160,000 men. In Flan- 
ders, Alsace, Italy, and Spain, a fierce war 
was waged with alternate success. Spain 
could get no help from the Emperor, for 
the Cardinal's emissaries were busy fanning 
the flames of a great contest carried on in the 
very heart of the Empire. The toils which 
Richelieu had laid so skilfully, gradually 
closed around his foe ; fainter and fainter grew 
the efforts of Spain’s resistance, and when the 
Cardinal took leave of the world and his 
country, he saw Spain—the proud, the rich, 
the great—at his feet, with Catalonia and Por- 
tugal torn from her, the Netherlands invaded, 
, and her allies Savoy and Lorraine annihilated. 
Developing with his foreign policy and 
| strengthened by it, Richelieu’s plans for the 
home government prevail more and more. 
Both with regard to the aristocracy and the 
Huguenots, a twofold object has to be attained; 
as political parties endangering the integrity 
| of the crown, they have to be annihilated, but 
as Frenchmen they have to be conciliated and 
made loyal subjects: and it is this point that 
Mons. Caillet brings out so admirably in his 
work. 

How Richelieu carried out the first part of 
this plan with regard to the aristocracy is 
well-known. The vigour with which he 
crushed every plot formed against him; the 
execution of Chalois, Marillac, Montmorenci‘ 

| Cing Mars, and of the duellists Botteville and 
Chapelle, taught the haughty lords that the 
time was passed when they might convulse 
the state with intrigues, and transgress the 
laws of the king with impunity. The edict of 
1626, which decreed the destruction of all 
inland fortresses and armed castles of the 
nobility, was hailed with delight by the 
| people as striking the final blow at the grim 
strongholds of feudalism. The ordinance of 
1629, prohibiting the lords and gentry from 
levying troops, imposing taxes, holding meet- 
ings, communicating with foreign powers ; 
from oppressing their tenants, and exacting 
| feudal service from the villagers, warned the 
nation that the old order of things was passed 
away, and that the hand of a strong law 
‘and central power would strike down what- 
ever intervened between the king and his 
subjects. 
On the other hand, Richelieu was anxious 
| that the aristocracy should enjoy a fair share 
| of privilege and importance in the nation. He 
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always aimed at preserving an equilibrium of | arrange their ecclesiastic 

the different orders in the state, as he strove |establish their relations with the German 
to establish an equilibrium of power abroad. | Lutherans in the synod of Charenton, and 
With this view he helped them to retrieve | even defrayed the ‘expenses of that synod 
their broken fortunes, gave regiments and | out of the royal treasury. I 
offices to that crowd of hungry nobles who | Protestants in the ( D 
used to haunt the kitchens of the Louvre and 
of the palaces of their more wealthy brethren, | 


rovernment and in the 


encouraged them to enrich themselyes by | sixty wounds in his country’s service, who had 
trade and commerce, securing to them even | lost an arm and aleg and an eye, and had 
then the privileges of their order. Money he | retained nothing sound but his’ heart ; La 
distributed liberally amongst them. Nobles | Force, Chatillon, the illustrious Turenne. all 
were preferred for all the offices of state, for | commanded French armies, and were aimed 
bishoprics, for fat livings ; a college was esta- | to worship God after the Calvinist ritual. 
blished for the training of the sons of indigent | Won by the clemency of Richelieu, the Hu- 
noblemen, that they might serve their king | guenots returned to that loyalty which they 
with both sword and pen. The ordinance of | had exhibited to Henry IV.; they refused to 
1629 prohibited the sale of all offices under | join the factions which endeavoured to over- 
the crown, so as to prevent the low-born rich | throw the great minister. In vain Montmo- 
from rising too high over the high-born poor. | renci tried to bribe the Calvinist mountaineers 


With the Huguenots a similar system of | of the Cevennes to rise with him against the | 


alternate severity and conciliation was fol- | Cardinal; they remained firm in their allegi- 
lowed. In earlier years when simple Bishop of | ance, and contributed in no small degree to the 


Lugon, Richelieu had employed the leisure speedy suppression of his revolt. The Pro- | 
which his dismissal from the council after the | testants vie with the Catholics in patriotism. | 
murder of D’Angre afforded him, in writing | Of one Calvinist banker (Bartholomew Her- | 


against the heretics. But now that he was’ wart), we read that he placed his whole 
Cardinal, and his zeal against them might be _ fortune at Richelieu’s disposal for the purpose 
expected to have grown with his dignity, he | of retaining 10,000 Swedish soldiers in the 
scandalised the Catholic world by his lenity to- | country’s service, who were about to be dis- 
wards them exhibited in therenewal of the treaty | missed for want of funds. One by one, too, the 


of Montpellier. In the squibs and pamphlets of | Protestant lords returned to the bosom of the | 


the day he was called the “Cardinal of La | Roman Catholic Church; the favour of their 
Rochelle,” “ the Pontiff of the Calvinists and | sovereign and the wise policy of the cardinal 
Patriarch of the Atheists.” , 
day would Richelieu suffer himself to be | could never have brought about. 
diverted by the voice of the mob from a Successful abroad and successful at home, 
course he had determined on, and had the | humbling Spain and the house of Hapsburg, 
Protestants remained ory he would, in | and bringing factious nobles and rebellious 
spite of his Cardinal’s hat and the Catholic Huguenots back to their allegiance, making 
propaganda, have indulged them to the | his country united within and feared without, 
utmost. But they had gone so far that the | Richelieu did not neglect those arts by which 
weight of their own advancing mass carried | the resources of a nation are permanently de- 
them on. veloped and its healthy progress ensured. To 
By the edict of Nantes they already en- | finances he had directed his anxious care; 
joyed privileges scarcely consistent with the | under his administration embezzlement and 
unity of the realm, and since Henry IV.’s | peculation ceased ; and all the moneys raised by 
death their independence of the crown had | taxation reached the royal coffers. In 1642 the 
increased. They possessed a political and re- | revenue was just double what it had been in 
ligious organisation in itself complete. They | 1610. Formerly France had had to borrow 
had their strong towns and ports, their own | from England or Holland her ships of war; 
special judges and political assemblies. In | now a gallant fleet of 85 ships made the 
those assemblies some of the first men of the | French flag respected in every part of the 
kingdom might be seen sitting side by side | world. Formerly 16,000 men were considered 
with the delegates from Languedoc and Bearn, | a large army for France ; Richelieu could send 
or from the sister churches abroad. There, | 160,000 into the field ; and yet, in spite of his 
too, it was considered no very delicate matter | splendid fleet and magnificent army, he only 
to ask counsel of the deputies of Geneva or | added fifty millions to the national debt, which 
Amsterdam as to the best mode of imitating | Sully had left at two hundred and fifty mil- 
the institutions of their own free countries in | lions. Trade, commerce, agriculture, were 
a great French Protestant Republic. Al- 





they not separate from countrymen who hated, | formation of companies for developing the 
and from a Crown that must always suspect | riches of the soil; he completed the Canal of 
them ? 
Luynes they had risen in arms; in their | royal navy; sent colonies to India, Madagascar, 
stronghold of Montauban they had defied the | and Canada; established consulships, and 
king, and now with a promise of assistance | entered into commercial treaties with nations 
from England they would measure their | hitherto little known or greatly feared. Russia, 
strength with Richelieu, and if the worst came | Persia, Turkey, Morocco, were amongst his 
to the worst, let him break his head against | friends. The Gallican Church was made inde- 
the stout walls of La Rochelle! pendent of the encroachments of Rome. A 
Reluctantly the cardinal drew his sword, | postal system was opened for the use of the 
for he was half afraid of alienating his Pro- | public. The arts and sciences were fostered ; 
testant friends in Holland and Germany; | poets and authors were called forth from their 
but once drawn, it was not returned to its | cellars and garrets to bask in the sunshine of 
sheath until La Rochelle was taken, and | court favour; the Cardinal himself entered 
every Huguenot stronghold in France levelled | the fraternity. He established the French 
with the ground. But in his triumph he | Academy, the Royal Printing Press, and 
showed moderation ; in the “ Edict of Grace” | Jardin des Plantes, reconstructed the Sor- 
he offered to the Protestants pardon and free | bonne, and gave Renaudot the first hint for 
exercise of their religion, He allowed them to | the first newspaper published in France. 





al system anew, and 


But never for a | achieving that which whole armies and navies | 


The burst of French genius, which at that 
period dazzled Europe with its brilliancy, lights 
up also for the admiration of the world the ma- 

| jestic form of that one"man who called it forth. 


IIe employed | The imagination almost refuses to realise the 


fact of one man having achieved so much 


army. Marshal Gassion, to whom the victory | amidst difficulties which no other minister has 
| of Rocroi was due; Rantzau who had received | had to encounter. But our astonishment ex- 


ceeds all bounds, when we learn that the great 
| mind, whose work we marvel at, was but 
rly served by the organs of the body. 
Richelieu’s frame was a very delicate one; a 
painful disease clung to him for years; his 
small pittance of rest was often snatched from 
him by the lean hand of pain, and when sleep 
came to soothe his tortured limbs, the stern 
voice of duty would awaken him again to his 
sufferings and his labours. Can there be 
a grander spectacle than that of this pale 
and haggard statesman disputing with sleep, 
pain, and death each moment of his frail 
existence, to devote it to his country’s 
glory ? 

The consideration of Richelieu’s character 
must always be approached under considerable 
disadvantages, so great is the prejudice ex- 
cited against him by Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
and others, who have formed their conception 
| of him from the ribald squibs and amphlets 
| of their day. How true is it what he himself 
| says towards the conclusion of his “ Political 
Testament:” “ Many a man might escape re- 
| proach as a private individual who falls under 
| certain condemnation as a public character.” 
The object which Richelieu had in view 
was one so grand and so disinterestedly pur- 
sued, that, if it be possible to justify the means 
by the end, would certainly cover sins of a 
far deeper die than any which he committed. 
The policy which induced the great Cardinal 
to feed the flames of that fearful war in Ger- 
many which for thirty years spread ruin, deso- 
lation, and despair over some of the fairest 
provinces of Europe, seems to us, and ought 
to seem to us, a cruel policy; yet if we ex- 
amine it more closely we find in it the germs 
of a final peace, which would once for all put 
an end to the struggle between the rising Pro- 
testant and waning Catholic interests of the 
Empire, which, until settled, could offer little 
prospect of security to either. In the treaty 
of Munster which closed that eventful contest, 
the new element of religious liberty and free 
pase | was received on an equal footing with 
the old system of dogmatism and tradition ; and 
the happiness and prosperity which sprang from 








| touched by the wand of his genius, and put | 
ready a state within the state, why should forth fresh life and vigour. He encouraged the | 


Already under the ministry of De | Briare; he created a mercantile as well asa | 


this arrangement may surely weigh somethin 
against the misery by which it was pure ; 
We are scandalised, indeed, in following the 
dark and crooked paths by which Richelieu 
achieved his ends: the lies, the treachery, the 
subtle craft, the cruel daring, with which the 
| fate of millions was apparently trifled with ; 
| but when we see the grand result rising up 
before us; an edifice of order out of confusion, 
of peace out of war, a temple in which nations 
were to sit in council on the progress and hap- 
piness of the human race, we can almost for- 
give the man who by lawless means strove for 
so lofty a cause. 

The same may be said of his internal policy. 
Unity and concord were his great aim, for in 
them alone could the nation find prosperity at 
home and importance abroad. If in working 
for this end he was stern and merciless in 
striking down all who opposed him, it was 
because they stood in the way of his country’s 
| happiness. Jf he was harsh to Anne of Aus- 
tria, unrelenting to the mistress of his fortunes 
Marie de Medici, if cruel to Montmorenci and 
the long list of nobles who fell victims to his 
system, it was because they were perpetuating 
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an order of things which had brought his 
country to the verge of ruin. 


If- ever a man was inspired with zeal for his | 


country’s glory, it was Richelieu. He laboured 
for it long days and watchful nights, he suf- 


fered for it cruel enmities, bitter reproaches, | 


he sinned for it, and he was hated forit. But 
searcely a Frenchman now passes that life-like 
portrait of the great Cardinal in the Louvre, 
and remembers all that he did for France, 


without echoing that noble sentiment of Cor- | 


neille, pronounced over the grave of his perse- 
cutor and benefactor : 


Tl m’a fait trop de bien pour en dire du mal.” 





De Quincey’s Works, Vol. XIV.—Letters to a 
Young Man whose Education has been ne- 
glected ; and other Papers. (James Hogg 
& Sons.) 


Tue world of letters is distinguished by one 
phenomenon, at least, which seems not to be 
shared by any other of the numerous sub-king- 
doms of which the great world of all is com- 
sed. Races of men suddenly spring up 
peculiarly fitted for one particular line of lite- 
work, fulfil their function faithfully and 
assiduously, astonish, delight, instruct, and 
then as suddenly vanish from among us, leay- 
ing no mantle on the shoulders of any fol- 
lowers, and none in consequence to carry on— 
at least in their way—the work they initiated. 


Of this singular phenomenon the Magazine | 
writers of the earlier quarter, it might be more | 


correct to say the second twenty years, of the 
resent century, present a striking instance. 
t is no mere senile affectation, akin to the 
plaintive lament of the old playgoer who re- 
members Mrs. Siddons, which prompts the 
remark that the days of the Magazine have 
been. We are far from wishing to decry the 
talent, research, humour, and poetic feeling 
which still continue to distinguish much of 


what appears in the pages of our present | 


neration of monthly serials ; but, after 
oing them the fullest justice, we suppose no 
one will still be hardy enough to assert that 
their contents are in any measure on a par, or 
near it, with those of the period of which we 
are writing. 


conception, and a poetic fervour, to be found 
in the magazine articles of those days, which 
is not even feebly reproduced in these; for 
the thing itself is not: the seat is vacant, the 
without strings altogether. 

he race of writers to whom we allude were 
rarely producers of great works; they had 
neither the time nor the patience for it. Great 
and rapid readers they were and had been, 
and bronght to their work memories richly 
stored with all the ordinary, as well as wit 
large treasures of extraordinary, lore. But 

at writers, in the sense of writers of t 

ks, they few or none of them were. More- 
over, the large proportion of what flowed from 
their pens pes adapted specially to some 
passing event, political, social, literary, or 
other, the great charm and interest of their 


labours were necessarily more or less eva- | 


nescent, and now belong to half-forgotten 
days. It is not until all the fugitive and 
scattered pieces are gathered together and pre- 
sented to us in one publication, that we are 
able to form any adequate idea of their extent 


and variety, or of the labour bestowed on | 


them. 

Were we to select two from many names 
distinguished in the particular school we have 
been treating of, we should be inclined to 
single out those of De Quincey and Maginn as 


There was a brilliancy of wit, a | 
pungency of satire, a rapidity and fecundity of | 





| belonging to writers who may be called the 
| type of their class. Both wrote largely, and 
on a variety of topics so dissimilar, so widely 
and oddly sundered, that the bare contempla- 
| tion of them takes away the breath. More- 
over, markedly different in character and style 
as they were, there were more points of union, 
more features in common, between them, than 
existed between any other two of their tribe 
we can call to mind. 
same display — not ostentatious, but naturally 
| and necessarily betraying itself — of extensive 
| reading im all sorts of directions, the same 
natural shrewdness, the same keen perception 
of the ludicrous existing side by side with the 
same deep and genuine feeling, and the same 
reverence for the truthful and the beautiful in 
art or nature. 

It was this love of truth and reality no 
doubt, which developed in both so singular a 
severity on pretentious or affected writers; a 
severity which, though displaying itself a little 
differently, had no doubt a common root. And 
if in his merciless castigations Maginn some- 
times forgot his character of the English Rabe- 
lais, and borrowed Swift’s acrid dryness or 
Voltaire’s trenchant abuse, De Quincey never 
allowed himself to be so thrown off his guard, 
but seems ever to have borne in mind the Irish 
baronet’s advice to Bob Acres: “ Let -your 
resentment be as keen, but at the same time 
as polished as your sword.” No better in- 

| stance of this difference could be found than 
what is supplied by a comparison of De Quin- 
cey’s paper on “ Orthographic Mutineers,” in- 
| cluded in the volume before us, and a review 
of Dr. Maginn’s, which such of our readers as 
| have been faithful subjects of Regina will 
| recollect did some years ago, to the terror of 
the literary world, mow, slaughter, and cut up 
and cut down, root and branch, in the pages 
of that magazine, a volume of Irish poetry 
which in an evil hour an unqualified practi- 
| tioner — Maginn declared him on internal evi- 
dence to be a Cheapside cockney — ventured 
to palm off on the public as a genuine Irish 
production. The review subsequently ap- 
peared again in the collected edition of Ma- 
ginn’s works, which was begun but came to 
an untimely end — tant pis pour nous! May 
we ask whether the attempt has again been 
made, and if not, why not? A comparison of 
these two papers will tend to bring out very 
happily both the points in common, and the 
no in contrast, between the two. Another 
eature largely shared by both, was a fondness 
for out-of-the-way, startling, wild, or even 
outrageous topics. The paper in the present 
volume, on the “Traditions of the Rabbins,” 
will, furnish a good instance of this u- 
liarity in De Quincey, who seems literally to 
revel in his subject, all the more as it becomes 
more wild, fanciful, and absurd, while Ma- 
ginn’s immortal “ Idyl of the Rattle,” be- 
ginning — . 


‘Fists and the man I sing, who in the valleys of 
Hampshire,’ 





| may serve to illustrate it in the other. 

And, once more, the two were perfectly 
@accord on the subject of the Greek Drama. 
To say that. they reverenced and appreciated 
| itin the highest degree hardly adequately ex- 
resses their real feeling towards it;—it is more 
ike the strange mixture of doting fondness and 
| profound respect with which chivalry of old 
| regarded its high-born ladye love, or perhaps 
| most like of all to the enthusiastic adoration 
of the patroness saint by her piows votary. 
| There is in the volume under consideration a 
rare chapter on the Aatigone, every word of 
| which is a gem, It was elicited by Miss 


| Helen Faucit’s representation of the part at 


Edinburgh, with Mendelsschn’s music, as we 
recollect the play brought out at Covent Garden 
a short time previously. This classic lady’s 
graceful and most truthful rendering of the 
awfully magnificent conception of the “supreme 
artist ’ appears to have sent a flood of fire 


coursing through every vein of his fascinated 
' worshipper, kindling and breaking out in a 


In both there was the | 


really wonderful “ Essay on the Greek Drama” 
in general, in which one hardly knows which 
to admire most, the profound observation, the 
poetic fervour, or the playful wit. 

To begin to cull from such a treasure house 


| is almost hopeless,—one knows neither where 


| 
| 


to begin nor where to end,—but at all hazards 
we cannot refrain from laying two specimens 
before our readers. The author had been just 
before falling grievously foul of Addison for 
his strictures on the Italian Opera, and then 
continues : 


* But whatever might be his motive for the 
hostility, the single argument by which he sup- 
ported it was this,—that a hero ought not to sing 
upon the stage, because no hero known to history 
ever summoned a garrison in a song, or charged a 
battery in a semichorus. In this argument lies 
au ignorance of the very first principle concerned 
in every Fine Art. In all alike, more or less 
directly, the object is to reproduce in the mind 
some great effect, through the agency of idem in 
alio. The idem, the same impression, is to be 
restored ; but in alio, in a different material,—by 
means of some different instrument. For in- 
stance, on the Roman stage there was an art, now 
entirely lost, of narrating, and in part of dramati- 
eally representing, an impassioned tale, by means 
of dancing, of musical accompaniment in the 
orchestra, and of elaborate pantomime in the 
performer. Saltavit Hypermnestram, he danced 
(that is, he represented by dancing and pantomime 
the story of ) Hypermnestra. Now, suppose a 
man to object, that young ladies, when saving 
their youthful husbands at midnight from assassin- 
ation, could not be capable of waltzing or quad- 
rilling, how wide is this of the whole problem! 
This is still seeking for the mechanic imitation, 
some imitation founded in the very fact ; whereas 
the object is to seek the imitation in the sameness 
of the impression drawn from a different, or even 
from an impossible fact. If a man, taking a hint 
from the Roman ‘Saltatio’ (saltavit Androma- 
chen), should say that he would ‘whistle Wa- 
terloo,’ that is, by whistling connected with 
pantomime, would express the passion and the 
charges of Waterloo, it would be monstrous to 
refuse him his postulate on the pretence that 
‘people did not whistle at Waterloo.’ Precisely 
so: neither are most people made of marble, but 
of a material as different as can well be imagined, 
viz., of elastic flesh, with warm blood coursing 
along its tubes; and yet, for all that, a sculptor 
will draw tears from you, by exhibiting, in pure 
statuary marble, on a sepulchral monument, two 
young children with their little heads on a pillow, 
sleeping in each other’s arms ; whereas, if he had 
presented them in wax-work, which yet is far 


| more like to flesh, you would have felt little more 


pathos in the scene than if they had been shown 
baked in gilt ginger-bread. He has expressed 


| the idem, the identical thing expressed in the real 


| 
} 


| children; the sleep that masks death, the rest, 


the peace, the purity, the innocence; but in alio, 
in a substance the most different; rigid, non- 
elastic, and as unlike to flesh, if tried by touch, 
or eye, or by experience of life, as can well be 
imagined. So of the whistling. It is the very 
worst objection in the world to say that the strife 
of Waterloo did not reveal itself through whist- 
ling: undoubtedly it did not; but that is the very 
ground of the man’s art. He will reproduce the 
fury and the movement as to the only point which 
concerns you, viz., the effect, upon your own 


| sympathies, through a language that seems with- 


i 
; 


out any relation to it: he will set before you what 
was at Waterloo through that which was not at 
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Waterloo. Whereas any direct factual imitation, 
resting upon painted figures drest up in regimen- 
tals, and worked by watchwork through the whole 
movements of the battle, would have been no art 
whatsoever in the sense of a Fine Art, but a base | 
mechanie mimicry.” 

And this remarkably able dissertation is fol- | 
lowed a little further on by the following 
masterly and concise comparison of the English 
and Greek tragedy : 


| composer, 


“That kind of feeling, which broods over the 
Grecian tragedy, and to court which feeling the 
tragic poets of Greece naturally spread all their 
canvas, was more nearly allied to the atmosphere 
of death than that of life. This expresses rudely 
the character of awe and religious horror invest- 
ing the Greek theatre. But to my own feeling 
the different principle of passion which governs 
the Grecian conception of tragedy, as compared 
with the English, is best conveyed by saying that 
the Grecian is a breathing from the world of 
sculpture, the English a breathing from the world | 
of painting. What we read in sculpture is not 
absolutely death, but still less is it the fulness of 
life. We read there the abstraction of a life that 
reposes, the sublimity of a life that aspires, the | 
solemnity of a life that is thrown to an infinite 
distance. This last is the feature of sculpture 
which seems most characteristic ; the form which 
presides in the most commanding groups ‘is not 
dead but sleepeth:’ true, but it is the sleep of a | 
life sequestrated, solemn, liberated from the bonds 
of space and time, and (as to both alike) thrown 
(I repeat the words) to a distance which is infinite. 
It affects us profoundly, but not by agitation. 
Now, on the other hand, the breathing life—life 
kindling, trembling, palpitating—that life which 
speaks to us in painting, this is also the life that 
speaks to usin Englishtragedy. Into an English 
tragedy even festivals of joy may enter; mar- 
riages and baptisms, or commemorations of 
national trophies ; which, or anything like which, 
is incompatible with the very being of the Greek, 
In that tragedy what uniformity of gloom; in 
the English what light alternating with depths of 
darkness! The Greek, how mournful; the En- 
glish, how tumultuous! Even the catastrophes 
how different! In the Greek we see a breathless 
waiting for a doom that cannot be evaded; a 
waiting, as it were, for the last shock of an earth- 
quake, or the inexorable rising of a deluge : in the 
English it is like a midnight of shipwreck, from 
which up to the last and till the final ruin comes, 
there still survives the sort of hope that clings to 
human energies.” 


——E 
— 


We are not to be understood, however, even 
in selecting the above passages, to go further 
than a very expressive and decided note of 
admiration ; by no means to accept, much less 
swear by, the whole of the disquisition, pure 
et simple. Much there is in it which is well 
open to opposite views and fair discussions ; 
some things that the author himself on re- 
vision — to have detected as fallacious : 


siastical tones which enter so largely into | 
Mendelssohn's music, that it may be almost 
said to be moulded on them; as, indeed, are 
some of the finest passages in the choruses of 
his great predecessor, Handel, It is not a 


| little curious, therefore, to mark how, in de- | 


tecting the under-current of the old Jewish | 
inflections in the Antigone music, the critic | 


what they had at the time of which we are 


speaking we know not. 
two young men was Hung-siu-tsuen ; he had 
accidentally received a missionary’s tract, 
which appears to have worked considerably 
upon his excitable imagination; and that 
which he wanted in knowledge, he seems to 
have endeavoured to make up by some fana- 


The elder of these 


| was at once honouring, all unknowingly, the | tical ideas of his own, The result was that 


keenness of his own ear and the fidelity of the | Hung-siu-teuen converted many of the moun- 


If we have been led on to some little ex- 
travagance, both in space and language, in 
noticing the “ Antigone,” we can only plead 
the infectious character of the disorder, under 
an acute form of which it is evident Mr. De 
Quincey himself was labouring when he wrote 
the paper. Witness his ravings about the 


actress herself; her bust, we daydéAparog, her | 


arm, and so forth. We have left ourselves 


we have named, several of the best specimens 


| of the author’s style. The “Letters to a Young 


Man,” with which the volume opens, are to 
our thinking the least happy of the selection ; 
the “ Antigone” by far ihe best; the “ Tra- 
ditions of the Rabbins ” the most curious; and 
the concinding paper on “ Modern Greece,” 


with its three great institutions, — robbers, | 


fleas, and dogs,—the most humorous and 
entertaining. 





Twelve Years in China. By a British Resident. 
(Edinburgh: Constable & Co, London: 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 


(Secoxp Notice.) 


to notice to-day possesses a peculiar interest 
at the present time. As we said in our last 
number, the religion of the camp of the rebel- 
chief Tai-ping-wang is at any rate based upon 
some knowledge of Christianity. And we 
must recollect that the religion of the Cross 
does not make its appearance now for the first 
time in China. The Nestorian Christians were 
for two centuries— and those centuries per- 


haps the most prosperous that the Celestial | 


Empire has ever known —not only tolerated, 
but encouraged, the state even building 
churches for them. There is a Nestorian 
monument at Sin-gan-foo which gives an ac- 
count of the state of the Christian Church in 
China in the seventh and eighth centuries; 


meddling of the priests in political matters that 
inflicted the first blow upon their prosperity. 
However it was, it seems pretty certain that 
Christianity was driven out of China with the 
Mongols; ‘how strange,” says our author, 





and we almost wonder that maturer reflection 
did not, whilst it was sifting other parts of the 
essay, lead him to class among the fallacies 
the wholesale condemnation of Mendelssohn’s 
music. Doing faint justice to the first chorus, 
he disposes of the rest with the criticism that 
“tried by the deep standard of his own feeling 
._. « itis as much without meaning as the 
Hebrew chanting that I heard at Liverpool 
synagogue ;” and, moreover, is exceedingly 
funny about the great doctor's “papa” and 
Jewish descent. 

It is not a little singular, however, and it, 
most unconsciously and undesignedly, pays a 
rare tribute to Dr. Mendelssohn’s genius, that 
the Antigone music did, even to Mr. De Quin- 


music of the synagogue; for that, as everybody 
now knows, was the foundation of the eccle- 


| “ will it be, if it again gain power at the ex- 
| pulsion of the Mantchoos.” 

In a small hamlet among the mountains of 
Kwang-si lived, some years ago, a few families, 
which by the teaching of two men from 


idols, and to humble themselves before Shang- 


sit ————————— 


| portions of the Scriptures of which these two 


their life. 


| taineers to his doctrines, and established 


several congregations among the rocky defiles 
of Kwang-si. 

The province of Kwang-si was at this time 
(we are speaking of the year 1850) in a very 
unsettled state. Local disturbances and clan- 
nish feuds were common; the military forces 
sent to preserve order were themselves dis- 
orderly and insufficient to perform the purpose 


| of their mission; predatory bands from the 
but scant space to notice that this, the four- | 
teenth volume, concludes the collection of De | the country; provisions were scarce, and each 
Quincey’s works, and contains, besides those | 


neighbouring province of Kwang-tung infested 


village robbed its neighbour, while the troops, 
robbed all. There were many factions too in 
existence, and, as might naturally be supposed, 
the new sect of the followers of Hung-siu-tsuen 
soon became implicated with some of the 
contending parties. Many, who for one cause 
or another were in danger, took refuge with 
the professors of the new religion, and 
willingly gave up the worship of idols, and 
conformed to the rules and regulations of their 


' asylum. 


‘The mandarin, growing jealous of the in- 
creasing strength of the new sect, at last on 
some pretence seized one of the members of it ; 
a remonstrance was made, but without avail; 
and the authorities at length fitted out an ex- 


| pedition for the capture of the leaders. The 


Canton had been led to discard the worship of 
te, the Supreme Ruler, and to adopt certain | 


young men had become possessed, together | 
with the Ten Commandments, as the rule of | wang is, if not quite an orthodox version of 

It was only a small portion of the 
Scriptures that they had; for even up to the | 
present moment they have no more of the Old 
Testament than the Pentateuch and the book 
| of Joshua, while of the New Testament all 


cey's unpractised and jealous ear, recal the | that they have is the Gospel according to St. | China is one of the only ones in which there 


| Matthew, This, as far as we know, constitutes 





| the whole of what they possess even now; 


; ; | result was an open 
THE portion of the volume which we proceed | on the part of Hung-siu-tsuen and his dis- 


| and officers appointed. 
| at first sight 


efiance of the Government 


ciples; the different congregations were called 
upon to assist ; rebel and robber-bands joined 
company with them; a city was taken; and 
eventually a stand was made at Yung-ngan, 
and the revolution began in earnest; “ the 
— was the prize, — Nankin was the goal.” 
At Yung-ngan, Hun-geiu-tsuen held his 
court, and took upon himself the title of Em- 
eror, or Tai-ping-wang; several assistant 
cings were made by him, the army embodied, 
i Tt may appear strange 

at rebels and robbers should so 
unhesitatingly have joined themselves to a 


| sect which held such different views of re- 
| ligion and morals to the rest of the Chinese, 


L _and, what is more, were so strict in the ob- 
and it would appear to be only the unfortunate | 


servance of the precepts inculeated by their 
religion. The means resorted to by the leader 
in order to compel obedience to the rules he 


_ prescribed for his followers, were simple but 


efficacious; he enacted but one punishment 
for all offences of whatever kind, and that was 
death ; and, as Mr. Scarth says, with deter- 
mined men to execute the punishment, an 
army of bold men will soon be formed, when 
| they know what awaits them for any viola- 
tion of duty. Plunder, rape, opium-smoking, 
and the use of wine and tobacco, were all pro- 
hibited under this penalty, while the observ- 
ance of the Ten Commandments was enforced 
| in the same way. 

The religion of the followers of Tai-ping- 


| Christianity, yet, at least, pretty near to it, or 


rather we may say most wonderfully near to 
it, considering the small chances they have 
had of instruction. It is a curious fact that 
of all the nations of the world hitherto known, 


is no sign of any traditional knowledge of the 
Sabbath, or seventh-day rest ; it is however, 


' 
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or at any rate was, observed in the rebel 
camp with very great strictness. The two 
Sacraments of the Church of Christ are ad- 
ministered, that of Baptism by sprinkling, 
that of the Lord’s Supper once every month. 
The wine used on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of this last Sacrament is grape wine, 
a matter which will seem to be of some im- 
portance when we recollect that the only wine 
to be found nearly all through China is some 
thin and light distillation from rice, and will, 
moreover, show the anxiety of these Chris- 
tians to maintain as far as they can, and as 
exactly as they know how, the customs of 
their better informed co-religionists. They 
have, moreover, elders to preach to them, 
and priests to offer sacrifice, which last prac- 
tice they have of course adopted from reading 
the Old Testament without sufficient guidance 
as to what parts of it are and what are not 


intended for the imitation of Christians. Their | 


creed may be judged of from the following 
translation of some verses, recited by them on 
Sundays. 
Mr. Meadows’ “ Chinese 
lions”: 


“ We praise and glcrify Shang-te, asthe Heavenly, Hoty 
ather ; 

We praise and glorify Jesus as the saviour of the world— 
the Holy Lord ; 

We pra’se and glorify the Holy Spirit as the Holy Ic- 
telligence ;— 

We praise and glorify the Three Persons as the united, 
true God: 


The translation is borrowed from | 
and their Rebel- | 


| 


Bible (and even that but very indifferently 
translated), than we have already mentioned, 
with no instructors, we must remember—or if 
any, but very poor ones—to tell him what is 
right or wrong, and no opportunity, or but 
little, of studying for himectf 

lect, before—as so many have already done— 
we condemn the religion of the insurrectionists 
and pronounce that they can never become 
true Christians, the circumstances in which 
they are placed. Let us bear in mind that it 
is no small matter with which we have to 
deal ; the destiny of millions is at stake upon 
it. The words of Locke, quoted by our author, 
are applicable to the state of the case : 


“ Experience shows that the knowledge of mo- 
rality by mere natural light (however agreeable 
soever it be to it) makes but a slow progress, 
and little advance in the world. The greater part 
of mankind want leisure or capacity for demon- 
stration, nor can carry a train of proofs, which in 


that way they must always depend upon for con- | 


viction, and cannot be required to assent to till 
they see the demonstration. | Whenever they 
stick, the teachers are always put upon truth, and 
must clear the doubt by a thread of coherent de- 
ductions from the first principle, how long or 
how intricate soever that be. And you may as 


| soon hope to have all the day-labourers and 


The true doctrines assuredly differ from worldly doctrines— | 


They save man’s sou!, and lead to his enjoyment of happi- 
ness without end. 


“ The wise joyfully receive them asa means of happiness ; 
The foolish, when awakened, have by them the road to 
heaven open 
The Heavenly 
out Imit, 

Spared not his Eldest Son, but sent him down into the 

wor 

Who gave up his life to redeem our iniquities ; 

If men will repent and reform, their souls will be enabled 

to ascend into heaven.” 

The words “Eldest Son” will doubtless 
arrest the reader’s attention ; as will also the 
following extract from an edict of Tai-ping- 
wang’s : 

“The heavenly Father is the Holy Father in 
heaven; the heavenly Elder Brother is the Holy 
Lord, the Saviour of the world. Only the 
heavenly Father and the heavenly Elder Brother 
are holy. From this time forth let the troops 
address Us as Lord simply ; they must not ertitle 
Us holy, thereby offending against the heavenly 
Father and heavenly Elder Brother.’’ 


The meaning of these terms may be thus 
explained. The chief, Tai-ping-wang, claims 
to rank in the universe next to the Saviour, 
and pretends to a direct descent from heaven ; 
a claim however which will hardly appear in 


F ather, in his vast goodness, great and with- 


tradesmen, the spinsters and dairy-maids, perfect 
mathematicians, and to have them perfect in 
ethics this way; hearing plain commands is the 
only course to bring them to obedience and prac- 
ay the greater part cannot know, so they must be- 
weve.” 


And we may agree with Mr. Scarth that at 
the present moment it is not of so great im- 


| portance what are the abstruse doctrines of 


the same light to us and to those whose minds | 
will already, by the wonderful titles by which | 


the Chinese emperors are in the habit of as- 


suming to themselves, be to a certain extent | 


accustomed to such things. As we mentioned 
in our first notice of Mr. Scarth’s book, the 
Emperor of China “prays to heaven as his 
father ;”” he moreover calls himself the king 


of the universe: what wonder then that the | 


rebel-chief should adopt a style at least equal 
to that of the prince against whom he is fight- 
ing ? 
is understood according to the literal meaning 
of the words; it is assumed merely as a title 
of rank; and the assistant kings have had 
conferred upon them similar dignities, and are 
ealled respectively, the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth sons of the Most High. 

Some again cavil at Tai-ping-wang’s having 
a harem; but what then? is not a harem 
part even of the requisite state of a Chinese 
ruler? and is there no excuse to be found in 
the fact of his possessing no more of the 


a 


We need not suppose that the name | 


the leaders of the movement—they can be re- 
medied hereafter—so long as their followers 
are taught to practise and to obey, as we be- 
lieve is the case, the simple everyday precepts 
of the faith which they appear to profess. Let 
then the creed of the insurgents stand or fall 
upon its own merits. No foreign nation has 
as yet —at least very materially — interfered 
between the government and the rebels. We 
shall be quite contented if such should still 
continue to be the case. Then should the 
latter triumph and Christianity become the 
established religion of the four hundred mil- 
lions of the Celestial Empire,—not the greater, 
for that in all cases is the same, but—the more 
manifest the glory of Him to Whom alone the 
glory will be due. 

With regard to Lord Elgin’s treaty with 
China, we remarked last week that his lord- 
ship was perhaps rather unfortunate in his ad- 
visers, one of the two having been, and the 
other still being, in the service of the Chinese 
government. Some few years ago it was ar- 


ranged that England, France, and the United | 


States shorld each furnish at Shanghai an 
officer to assist the @hinese in the collection 
of the customs’ revenue. For some time the 


British officer thus appointed was a Mr. Wade; | 
and on his selection to be Chinese secretary to | 


the British plenipotentiary, he was succeeded 
by a Mr. Lay, who was also chosen to assist Mr. 
Wade in his attendance upon Lord Elgin. 
Now our author is well acquainted, as he as- 
sures us, with both these gentlemen. He 
gives them both full credit for more informa- 
tion than most men possess regarding Chinese 
affairs; but they both view them entirely from 
one side, and the result therefore was as fol- 
lows : 
“Lord Elgin was guided by his interpreters, 
Messrs. Wade and Lay; they did not, in fact, act 
merely as interpreters, but became the negotiators 
of the treaty. By the papers furnished to Par- 


| liament, it would appear that Mr. Lay, then an 


Let us recol- | 


officer in the Chinese service, was the principal 
party employed in arranging the points of the 
treaty directly with the Commissioners, and at 
their own request. Point by point was discussed 
by this gentleman with these high officers. Some- 
times they appear to have gained partial conces- 
sions from him by flattery ; sometimes his patience 
left him when he could not gain a point he 
wished ; the result of all being, that the Commis- 
sioners, by his representations, agreed to most of 
the terms stipulated, provided nothing was settled 
to be to our advantage at once; their concessions 
and the treaty became, in fact, a promissory note, 
the settlement of which was to be at a future 
| date. 

“Take the propositions as first agreed to. The 
letter of the Commissioners, it must be remem- 
bered, was written at the dictation of Mr. Lay.* 
The Commissioners agreed : 

“Ist, ‘ That every port along the river, from its 
source to its mouth, shall be open to trade; that 
in every province British subjects shall be free to 
go into the interior with passports ;’ foreigners 
awaiting the termination of the civil war before 
going into provinces which were in a disturbed 
| state, and no definite time being fixed for the ar- 
rangements coming in force. 

“2nd, ‘ That between us and persons of the 
Britisa (i.e. Christian) persuasion, inasmuch as 
these are not offensive, there shall be peace.’ 

“ 3rd, That there shall be a modification of the 
tariff, and reform of customs’ administration. All 
to be settled hereafter. 

“4th, ‘ That measures shall be concerted for 
the suppression of pirates.” A proposition much 
more useful to the Chinese than to ourselves. 

“5th, ‘That the English character should be 
employed in official correspondence.’ Like all 
the others, ‘ by and bye.’ 

“ The Canton indemnity question was conveni- 
ently transferred to Canton, as no other province 
had any concern in it. 

“As to the residence of a plenipotentiary at 
Pekin, ‘ there is properly no objection.” ‘ Unfor- 
tunately a collision has occurred with the vessels 
of war of your Excellency’s Government, and as 
the dignity of ours would perhaps be ou d by 
| (the minister’s) proceeding at once (to Pekin), 
| his visit might, we think, be postponed. Her 
| Majesty’s plenipotentiary might live in Tien-tsin, 
and an official residence could be appointed him 
in the capital.’ 

“In the conversation between Mr. Lay and the 
High Commissioner, Kwei Leang?, it is reported 
‘He prayed Mr. Lay to aid in getting the proposi- 
tion for a resident minister at Pekin withdrawn. To 
allow all nations free access to the capital would be 
| fraught with evil to China ; and he appealed to Mr. 
| Lay to say, from his knowledge of the country, whe- 
| ther what he said was not correct. Mr. Lay 
| could not help, to a certain extent, acquiescing in his 
Excellency’s argument. He explained that there 
would be no objection to admitting the minister 
of Great Britain, though there was to the admis- 
sion of the ministers of all four nations. He was 
an old man of seventy-four years of age; if he 
| did not settle this point in accordance with the 
wishes of his Majesty, he would be inevitably de- 
| graded and punished. He, therefore, again in- 
voked Mr. Lay’s kind offices, that some compro- 
| mise might be made by which the proposal should 
be waived for the time at least. The flattery, and 
| appeal to Mr. Lay’s sympathy, appear to have had 
| the desired effect.” 


Well, the treaty was signed, and the Em- 
| peror gave his assent to it; and what has re- 
sulted from it up to this time, we all know. 
Mr. Scarth does not hesitate to say that he 
believes that it was a mere make-shift, never 
| intended to be carried out. 
| Lord Elgin lays a good deal of blame upon 
| Sir Michael Seymour. Mr. Oliphant, with 
| his chief’s full sanction and authority, does 
| ditto. Sir Michael defends himself as best he 








* Blue Book, p. 328, + Ibid., p. 327. 
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can, and, as it seems to us, successfully. 
opinion of the British merchants resident in 
China may be learned from the very flattering 
address presented to the admiral upon his re- 
tirement from his command, and from the 
handsome testimonial which they have now 
nearly ready to present to him. But of these 
matters we have said all that we care to say. 
There is no doubt but that at any rate some- 
thing like Christianity is making its way in 
China ; whether we are to war for or against 
the progress of the faith, it is for government 
to determine. India was nearly lost by pan- 
dering to expediency and supporting caste and 
neglecting our responsibilities as a Christian 
power: whether our position with regard to 
China in the least degree resembles our posi- 
tion there, we leave to others to judge. It 
cannot unfortunately be denied that too many 
of our doings in China do not present very 
favourable examples of the Christian religion 
as explained by Lord Elgin in the treaty. He 
says, “ The Christian religion, as professed by 
Protestants or Reman Catholics, inculcates 
the practice of virtue, and teaches man to do 
as he would be done by.” Side by side with 
which our author cites a precept of Confucius, 
which might well be brought forward by the 
Chinese: “Do not unto others as you would 
not that they should do to you.” 

We now take our leave of Mr. John Scarth. 
We fear that we have hardly done his book 
justice, for we have been led to pay perhaps 
too great attention to matters of more 
public importance, to the neglect to a great 
extent of the interesting personal narrative 
which is contained in his volume. We can 
only remedy our shortcoming in this respect 
by inviting the public to read for themselves. 
The book is of value, and worthy of perusal 
for many reasons. Mr. Scarth has seen much, 
and that too with more advantages on his side, 
more chance of arriving at truth, than govern- 
ment officials or missionaries are ever likely 
to hear, and moreover he has taken pains to 
understand what he has seen. In addition to 
this he has enabled us in many cases to make 
use of our eyes; and many very excellent 
illustrations add as much to the beauty of the 
volume as they do to the information to he 
derived from it. 





Smith, Esq., or the Pursuits of an English 

Country Gentleman. By Sir John E. Eardley 

Wilmot, Bart. (Murray, 1860.) 
Tue mere title of this book has a pleasant 
freshness about it, very grateful to English- 
men. “The Pursuits of a Country Gentle- 
man”—there is a charm in the bare mention 
of them! This labour of love of Sir Eardley 
Wilmot’s has transported us far away from the 
regions of smoke. We seem to inhale pure 
air, while reading his invigorating pages. In 
fact we have been so carried away in places, 
as almost to doubt our own identity. And, 
glancing modestly at our nethermost garments, 
have fancied ourselves equipped with the white 
cords and tops, which from time immemorial 
have formed the fitting “continuations” to 
the fox-hunter’s “pink.” Thus arrayed, we 
have in our mind’s eye, traversed the Quorn 
Country, and the Burton Country; galloped 
over Salisbury Plain— Mr. Smith’s Geculis 


country —ridden on hacks to the Rolleston and | 


Tedworth meets; and been in at the death of 
not a few of the fifteen hundred foxes, whose 
brushes are said to have yielded to Assheton 
Smith’s pocket-knife. But delusions, however 
pleasing, can never last long. A few para- 
graphs of the other portions of the book made 


| 1776. 





readers. 
We shall do this without any apology, as 


} 
' 
| 


we were not among the number of those who | 


reviled Assheton Smith when he died, for 
having wasted his long life. There are many 
worse things than fox-hunting. Doubtless 
some of his correct crities had never seen a 
brush in their lives, or heard the music of a 
“View Hallo.” 
was derived from our old novelists and dra- 
matists— who were invariably liberal with the 
dark shadows, when describing a “Squire.” 
They thought only of effect. Most of them 
had spent all their lives in London. They 
were at home at Vauxhall and Ranelagh, and 
could paint the company there to perfection. 
But they had never seen an “Old English 
Gentleman ;” except, as a rarity, walking in 
the Mall, terribly ill at ease. Of course if 
they painted him, it was a foil to their wits 
and beaux. To show how superior these were, 
he must be depicted as sordidly ignorant — 
drunken, lumpish, and vulgar. Altogether 
unfashionable. In vain Somerville sweetly 
sang the healthy pleasures of the chase; and 
Addison drew the picture of Sir Roger. The 
“town” required more racy portraitures, and 
gave up the Knight for Squire Lullen. 
Thomas Assheton Smith was born in Queen 


Their idea of a foxhunter | 


Anne Street, Cavendish Square, August 2, | 


family. 
the ancestorship of the Right Hon. John 


| Smith, Speaker of the House of Commons in 
| the reign of Queen Anne. 
| Thomas Assheton, took the name of Smith. 


His grandfather, 


By various fortunate marriages, large inherit- 
ances were acquired by the Assheton Smiths. 
So that the dignity of the knightly family of 
Assheton-under-Lyne, from which our sports- 
man sprung, was well maintained. — Ilis 
mother was “ Elizabeth, daughter of Watkin 
Wynn, Esq., of Voelas, North Wales.” He 
had two brothers — both of whom died —the 
eldest in early infancy. Te had five sisters. 

3y the deaths of his brothers, Assheton Smith 
in due time acquired his father’s vast wealth. 


Under his skilful management, it increased in | 


value to a wonderful extent. A large portion 
of his Welsh estates consisted of slate quarries. 
Assheton Smith, in non-hunting months, by 
careful working, developed their resources sur- 
prisingly. His love of rule was not a little 
fostered, from the circumstance of his having 
been brought up with the idea that some day 
he would be “ Master.” From infancy he was 
possessed with a rare spirit, which never left 
him. When only four years old, his father 
whipped him unjustly. Whereupon the tiny 
martyr vowed never to do anything on com- 
pulsion. And he kept his vow. At seven, he 
was sent to Eton, where, if he learnt but 
little “useful knowledge,” he acquired a 
wonderful proficiency in all athletic sports, of 
which he was passionately fond. Nor did he 
neglect another important branch of an Eng- 
lishman’s education. He was a noted pugi- 


list. The records of one fight have come down 
to us. His opponent was Jack Musters, after- 


wards the successful rival of Lord Byron in 
the affections of Mary Chaworth. After the 
battle, which was a drawn one, the combatants 
shook hands, and were good friends ever after. 
To the last Assheton Smith bore marks of the 
“punishment Handsome Jack ” had inflicted. 
And whenever he spoke of his want of good 


looks, he generally qualified his comments | 


with “that fellow, Jack Musters, spoilt my 
beauty.” poet 
Many good stories are told of the “squire’s 





He came of a respectable and wealthy | 
On his father’s side, he could boast | 


| years of age. 
| husband during his life, and at his death he 
bequeathed his vast property to his widow, 





ees — — 
The | us awake from our dream; and it is now our | early days. Most of them are Homeric, inas- 
| pleasing duty to introduce the work to our 


much as they usually end in a battle. Thus 
we find him thrashing a coalheaver for cut- 
ting his horse with a whip; and, later on, he 
offers to fight any number of the electors of 
Nottingham, for which borough he was stand- 
ing, much to the dislike of the Radicals, who 
placarded the walls with “No Fox-hunting 
M.P.,” and would not listen to him on the 
nomination day. Strangely enough, he was 
in favour of fagging. Though he declared 
that he learnt nothing at Eton, he contrived 
to pick up a tolerable acquaintance with the 
classics, and was fond of quoting Horace. Nor 
did he forget the British classics ; Shakspeare 
and Pope were his favourite authors. We 
admire his taste. Arithmetic he did not learn 
at Eton. That useful branch of learning he 
acquired through the instructions of a pretty 
young woman in Melton Mowbray, while he 
was laid up there with a broken ankle. When 
he had once conquered the rules, he put his 
knowledge to good service by examining his 
books and accounts with rigorous scrupulosity. 
Liberal as he was, he was a sharp man who 
could do Assheton Smith. 

_Hifis education was completed at Christ 
Church, Oxford, which he entered as a gentle- 
man commoner in 1794. Long before that 
period, however, he had “ served his youthful 
Fae in the hunting-field.” About 
the ordinary pursuits and studies of gentlemen 
commoners the biographer has little to say in 
connection with Mr. Assheton Smith ; but we 
learn that “he hunted regularly with old John 
Warde’s hounds in Northamptonshire and Ox- 
fordshire,” during his few years’ residence. 
Indeed, the chase, varied with cricket and 
coursing, seems to have occupied a large por+ 
tion of his time from a very early age. His 
“yudiments * were picked up when he was 
quite a child, with some rabbit beagles, at 
Sedbury Hill. His progress was rapid. He 
wasemphatically a fox-hunter when a stripling: 
and on one occasion a tribute was paid to his 
wonderful powers of riding which could not 
but have been highly gratifying. Together 
with his father, “ Tom Smith” was backed to 
ride against old Sir Henry Peyton and his son. 
The Peytons, however, deemed discretion to 
be the better part of valour, and declined en- 
tering the field with such a formidable oppo- 
nent. No sooner did the elder Smith name 
his son as his partner, than the “bet was de- 
clined,” as “the Tom Smith had long since 
been an exception in every match, his superior 
horsemanship being so generally acknow- 
ledged.”” 

We cannot do more than glance at the 
principal events of the Life. Our hero com- 
menced hunting the Leicestershire country 
with Hugo Meynell. In 1800 came off his 
chief glory; to wit, the famous Billesden 
Coplow Meet. The performances of Blue 
Ruin and his gallant vier on that day are still 
remembered, and serve to check any present 
exuberance on the part of the moderns. 

In 1806, Mr. Assheton Smith succeeded 
Lord Foley at Quorm. Ie hunted Leicester- 
shire till 1816, when he succeeded Mr. Osbal- 
deston in Lincolnshire, and ruled with dignity 
and honour the Burton country. He ceased 
being a master of hounds in 1824. During the 
next two years he merely hunted when it 
suited him: This was not seldom. He, never- 
theless, found time to marry in 1827. His 
wife was “ Maria, second daughter of William 
Webber, Esq., of Pinfield Lodge, Berks.” He 
was not a young bridegroom, being fifty-one 
But he was a tender and kind 
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unconditionally. In 1828 his rough old father 
died. Forthwith the son removed his huntin 

establishment to Tedworth, pulled down an 

rebuilt the old house, laid out a fortune on 
stables and dog-kennels, and hunted his own 
country in first-rate style. Before his father’s 
death, he had made the old gentleman terribly 


indignant, by cutting out a hunting field for | 


himself, doing, of course, sad damage to the 

lantations, and violence to the ol 
eelings. We will present our readers with 
the transformation scene in Sir Eardley Wil- 
mot’s own words: 


“Mr. Smith once at Tedworth, a wondrous | 


change came over the spirit of that country. No 
one buta man of the most iron will and undevi- 
ating purpose, would ever have dreamed of con- 


verting the immense tracts of woodland, dense and | 


ungovernable, which thirty years ago covered the 
face of what is now called the Tedworth country, 
into rideable fox coverts. When Mr. Smith first 
proposed to the landed proprietors of the neigh- 
bourhood to hunt the country, he received per- 
mission with a smile, accompanied with the remark, 
that he would find it utterly impossible on account 


of the enormous size of the woods (several of them | 


containing on an average more than a thousand acres 
each), and also on account of the badness of the 
scent, —two of the fox-hunter’s greatest draw- 
backs. The gentry, however, and farmers, soon 
finding the man they had to deal with, rendered 


him every assistance; the former letting him their | 
coverts at a reasonable rent, the latter preserving | 


foxes, of which up to this time there had been a 


great scarcity, as if they were prize pigs. Under | 


such good auspices, and with means and appli- 
ances to boot, Collingbourne, Doyly, Doles, Wher- 
well, and Facombe, which had hitherto been 
without any straight rides, and consequently of 
use comparatively for hunting, were rendered 
‘ negotiable’ in the hands of the squire, some at 
his own expense, the others by his influence with 
the proprietors. The extent of wood levelled to 
the ground by his orders was something miracu- 
lous, and the green rides opened, as if by magic, 
iu those hitherto impermeable fastnesses, will 
remain a lasting memorial of the good to be 
achieved by spending money for any purpose 
among the labouring classes. Andover at that 
time assumed the appearance of a manufacturing 
town in miniature, or rather of a great timber 
mart. Numbers were employed in felling the 
magnificent sticks of oak and elm. Here might 
be seen knots of sturdy labourers grubbing up the 
stumps of trees which had stood in these forests 
for ages; there a busy crowd piled up or carried 
away the underwood: the thick glades, which had 
till then never seen the light of day, now resounded 
with the axes of the woodmen, and with the crash 


of the falling timber; while the aged and decrepid | 


might be seen bending under the loads of faggots, 
freely given to them, to cheer hearths which had 
till the time of Mr. Smith but scantily felt the 
genial warmth offire. Even inrenting the rides 


the squire proved himself a first-rate tenant, for | 
both these and the adjoining fences were always | 


kept in order, while the admission of air through 


the thick plantations, tended greatly to promote | 


the growth of thetimber. By these means, woods 
which had hitherto been seldom approached by 
hounds, except to whip off, heard with joy the 
horn of the hunter.” 


Assheton Smith was keen in his pursuit of 


lis favourite sport, end his keenness charac- | 


Generous 


terised his proceedings generally. 
His famous 


to a fault, he was economical too. 


horse, Furze Cutter, he bought for 26/. and | 


sold him immediately after the Billesden 
Coplow run for 4007. He was wont to buy 
cheap little horses, and work them up into 
splendid hunters. His horsemanship, indeed, 
was magnificent. So was his management 
and knowledge of everything belonging to 
horses and dogs. His kennels ceased to be in- 


fested with the causes of sore feet and lame- 


man’s | 





and repaved them on scientific ay He 
had a considerable talent for building, but it 
was as a ship-builder that he shone. 

More than one interesting chapter—interest- 
ing even after the more exciting’ ones which 
tell of splendid runs—is devoted to accounts of 
his successes in this difficult art. He contests 
with Mr. Scott Russell the honour of intro- 
ducing the “ Wave” line principle into ship- 
| building. A letter from Sir Roderick Mur- 





evenly, to say the least. But though such 
testimony as this must for ever clear Mr. 
Smith’s memory of the charge so snobbishly 
brought against it, that he was a fox-hunter, and 
nothing more, it is not with this part of the 
book that we care tospeak, any more than with 
the pages devoted to telling us how he im- 
proved his slate quarries in Wales, and the 
| condition of his workpeople. We prefer to 
| regard him as the friend of huntsmen, and act 
| accordingly : 


“Let us cross from the kennels to the beauti- 
fully smooth lawn in front of the dining-room at 


| Tedworth. The spectator, standing at one of the | 


windows, looks into an open part of the park, 
studded here and there with noble timber. It is 


the first morning in November, somewhat dark | 


, and lowering, but the clouds, sailing through the 


of a 
| wholly fallen, but the gust is sweeping it in eddies 
from each group of trees over the stately hall. 
The woods which fringe the distant hills are 
clothed with their richest mantle of russet and 
gold. The best pack in the kennel are already 
rolling themselves and disporting upon the grass ; 
the huntsman and whippers-in are not far off, 
splendidly mounted, and, with their equipments, 
a sight to look at. In every direction are pouring 
in horsemen of every age and calling, coats of 
every colour, but the ‘ pink’ far predominating, 
and a sprinkling of the loveliest women in the 
world, either on horseback or in carriages. It is 
the opening meet of the season, and Tedworth’s 
hospitable mansion is thrown open to every 
comer. In the midst is the squire on one of his 
well-known steeds, to all cordial and affable, for 
all a hearty welcome, for some a sporting joke, 
for others a jovial laugh. There may be seen a 
throng of eager sportsmen, discussing with 
enthusiasm the prospect and pleasures of the 
season now about to commence; there a group 
| encircling a lovely horsewoman, to be the subject 
| of many a toast by and by, when the claret cir- 
| culates freely after the toils and perils of the chase. 
| In the meanwhile what capital cheer within the 
hall, what barons of beef, what interminable 
venison pasties! Breakfast ended—and no super- 
fluous time is wasted in despatching it—away go 
the field to the wood not very far off, near to which 
| is the residence of one of the keepers, whose 
pretty little daughter Mr. Smith is accused of 
| presenting not unfrequently with a new dress, 
| only because Reynard is always to be found at 
home there. Scenes like these gladden the heart, 
—truly they deserve a better hand than ours to 
paint; nevertheless it may be that more than one 
sportsman will look at the copy, not without 
some ‘ pleasures of memory,’ for the sake of the 
| original.” 





Here is a capital sketch of a meet. Asshe- 


| ton Smith is master : 


“ It did not add little to the character of this 
sylvan scene, to see the well-mounted field, and 
the cordial greeting which the knot of scarlets 
| gave to the masters of the hounds. No time, 
| however, was lost in salutations, for business was 
| to be done. Soalongside of his hack the squire’s 


ness, after he had once studied the matter, 


chison balances their respective claims very | 








feat of agility, and it could not have been per- 
formed without great muscular strength. Mr. 
Smith continued this practice almost up to the 
time of his death; and only two years before that 
event took place, he was stopping on horseback 
at the door of one of the clubs in St. James’s 
Street, when a horse was brought up which his 
owner complained of as being most difficult to 
manage. ‘The squire had him led up alongside of 
him, and jumped on his back in the usual style, 


| although quite strange to him, when, to the as- 
| tonishment of every one, after a turn or two with 


him up and down the street, he brought him back 
as quiet asa lamb. In fact, he seemed to possess 
the same fascinating power over horses, which he 
has been already shown to have had over hounds. 
Much of this power is doubtless to be attributed 
to his wonderful delicacy of touch in handling a 
horse,” eee 





sky steadily from the south-west, give indications | 
good hunting-day. The leaf has not yet | 


Apropos of the comments on his roughness, 
take the following : 


“ Occasionally Mr, Smith read a severe lecture 
to his field in pithy terms. A groom in the ser- 
vice of a worthy baronet was riding his master’s 
hack home, when. it broke away with him, and 
ran slap through the body of the pack, who were 
trotting up to draw ‘Carthanger’ in Conholt 
| Park. Old Cruiser, a splendid hound, was the 
victim, and lay sprawling on his back. The ser- 
vant, having at last stopped his runaway horse, 
eame back intending an apology, when he was 
thus addressed by Mr. Smith: ‘If you think, sir, 
you have not done quite mischief enough already, 
| pray ride through my hounds again; but if you 
think you have, go home as quickly as you can. 
At another time, ‘ Bob,’ the second whip, hallooed 
a hare away by mistake for a fox from Everley 
Gorse. The squire and the hounds were soon at 
the spot, and, of course, not a hound would speak. 
‘I do not know, sir, whether you are ashamed of 
yourself, but my hounds, you see, are heartily 
ashamed of you,’ was the remark.” 


Mr. Smith continued to hunt his hounds 
regularly at Tedworth from 1830 to 1856. His 
hunting season usually ended at the latter 
end of March. Then he hung up his whip, 
and spent his summers at Vaenol and on board 
his yacht. In 1840, he paid his old friend 
Sir Richard Sutton a visit; some interesting 
particulars of which are noted, and will repay 
a perusal. Our next extract shows him to 
have been possessed of a kind heart : 


“ On being once thanked by a friend for a liberal 
donation to a young man about to seek his fortune 
in Australia, Mr. Smith asked, ‘Is the young 
fellow a lad of spirit?’ and on being assured that 
such was the case, he put his hand in his pocket 
and said, ‘ Then here is ten pounds more for him.’ 
During the short time he was on the turf, he was 
once at Newmarket, where he had two horses 
training, Cracker and Cantator. While attending 
a meeting of the Jockey Club, to which he then 
belonged, a bill for 300/., drawn by an unfortunate 
brother-sportsman, was handed round the room, 
but at such a discount that it was offered to any- 
one for 30/. On Mr. Smith’s inquiring the name 
of the drawer, and finding that it was that of an 
old school-fellow of his, he requested to see the 
bill, and having immediately drawn a cheque for 
300/., which he handed to the holder, put the bill 
behind the fire. The following incident may 
appear too trifling to record, but it is characteristic 
of his kindness of heart. When he was a patient 
of the famous Dr. Jephson of Leamington, the 
doctor happened to mention that he had experi- 
enced great difficulty in procuring grapes, at that 
time out of season, for a fair invalid, having sent 
in vain for them to London, Birmingham, and 
other places, when Mr. Smith, with whom the 
lady was only slightly acquainted, exclaimed, 





hunter was brought, and without dismounting, he | ‘ Why did you not tell me of this before ? I would 


vaulted from one to the other, almost without 


have sent your dear patient a cartload.’ Within 


rising from the saddle of the steed he quitted. | as short atime as possible, a large hamper of fine 
, This was always looked upon as an extraordinary | grapes arrived for her from Tedworth.” 
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The Duke of Wellington had a high regard 
for the “squire.” His Grace was wont to 
write very kind notes to him, and never 
missed the meet when able to attend. The 
Duke declared in favour of Assheton Smith’s 
plans for the building of gunboats, and said he 
would have made a first-rate cavalry general. 
It must not be forgotten that we owe the pre- 
sent efficiency of our gunboat fleet to the skill 
and science, no less than to the perseverance, 
of Assheton Smith. 

Much as we should have liked to have pro- 
tracted our sketch, our space is exhausted, 
and we must stay our hand. The last scene 
of all is at hand. And we must take our 
leave of Assheton Smith. After 1857, he 
become a mere wreck. The water cure, in 
which he had great faith, failed to restore 
him. Now and then he would mount a fa- 


vourite hunter, and ride slowly ip and down 


the splendid conservatory he had had built for 
his wife, who was in ailing health, to take ex- 
ercise in. While on horseback he seemed 
better. It was the ruling passion strong in 
death. 
could change horses without dismounting, 
such was his muscular strength and agility. 


The last occasion that he performed this feat | 


was to show it Mr. Rarey, who was driving 
his zebra in the ring at Hyde Park, when the 


Squire was riding Blemish. Clever as the | 


American undoubtedly is, he could hardly 
beat that! 4 

His biographer thus chronicles his de- 
cease : — 


“ His gallantry and the respect he showed to 
the fair sex were always remarkable. To them 
the loud and often boisterous sportsman was gen- 


tleness itself. When dressed for the evening, in | 


his white silk stockings and well-fitting pumps, 


(for he was not a little proud of his foot) he looked | 


the pattern of an old English gentleman. He 
studiously avoided giving trouble, and seemed 
annoyed at being obliged to ask anyone to per- 
form any little service for him. In this way he 


lingered on till the autumn of 1858, when he died | 


rather suddenly at Vaenol, on the 9th of Septem- 
ber, after a second attack of the same symptoms 
which had shaken him so severely in 1856. He 
had only a few weeks previous to this event com- 
pleted his eighty-second year. He bequeathed to 
his widow the whole of his vast possessions. 
other person was named in his will, which was 


found written on half a sheet of writing paper, | 
except a few old servants, to whom he bequeathed | 


legacies; and Mrs. Smith inherited the estates 
both in England and Wales, to do exactly as she 


pleased with them, without any direction, recom- | 


mendation, or suggestion of a wish on his part as 
to their ultimate disposition. The funeral took 
place at Tedworth, and his remains were interred 
in the village churchyard, the mausoleum in the 
grounds intended for both husband and wife, and 


also for Mrs. Smith’s mother, Mrs. Webber, who | 


had died a short time previously, not being then 
finished. There had never been any issue of 
his marriage.” 

Our account of Assheton Smith will have 
been written to small purpose, if it does not 
raise his character in the estimation of our 
readers. His faults were, we think, counter- 
balanced by his virtues. For while the former 
were but superficial, and those which belong 
to his class, the latter were deep and abiding. 
He was a warm and steady friend. Tem- 
perate, just, and fair in all the transactions of 
life. 
ceeded in what he was ambitious, namely the 
chase. As his biographer remarks, a little 
of his enthusiasm would not hurt us. Alas! 
enthusiasm is dead. Those who would fain 


revivify it, cannot do better than study the | 


Reminiscences of Assheton Smith. 


Almost to the last (June, 1858) he | 


No | 


And we must not forget that he sue- | 





| Memorials of Harrow Sundays. By C. J. 
Vaughan, D.D. (Macmillan, Cambridge.) 


Turs little book, composed of sermons selected 
from many preached in the chapel of Harrow 
School, are indeed full of the spirit of real 
piety, and couched in very fervent and earnest 
anguage. rom the position which he has so | 
ably filled for fifteen years, and from which he 
has but recently retired, Dr. Vaughan ought 
certainly to understand in what manner deep 
religious truths should be impressed on the 
minds of boys. In the sermons before us. 
there are many passages eloquently and most 
| truthfully pret 2 various phases of the 
school-boy’s religious life and spirit, and no 
| slight knowledge is displayed of the young and 
impressionable heart. Yet for this, we 
| hardly felt satisfied, as we closed the book, 
that these sermons were, upon the whole, cal- 
culated to produce the desired result. It is most 
difficult, nay, we are bold to say tmpossible, to 
make by far the larger number of boys weigh 
their more important actions in a strictly re- 
ligious balance, in the common acceptation of 
| theterm. It must be allowed, we think, that 
boys in general do not prefer Sunday above 
any other day in the week, or if they do, their 
| preference d. 2s not arise from any strict 
notions about the fourth commandment; nor 
do they, as a rule, choose two hours and a 
half in chureh before any mere secular occupa- 
tion; neither are they inclined to spend any 
large amount of time during the course of the 
day in private prayer or meditation. And if a 
boy gives a beggar a penny, we do not scruple | 
to say that he gives it more from impulsive | 
| generosity than from any apt remembance of | 
the text, “ Naked, and ye clothed me.” Or, | 
| on the other hand, if a boy abstains from talk- | 
ing with his “chum” about redemption and | 
salvation, should we be inclined immediately 
to set him down as a cowardly “soldier of | 
Christ,” but should imagine that the fact 
| sprung from a reverential and commendable 
reserve on such subjects, as we really believe 
| it generally does. He instinctively perceives 
| that his notions on such topics are very crude | 
and confused, and he winds lets them alone; | 
as he grows into manhood, he will understand | 
| them better, and will not hesitate to converse | 
concerning sacred things with his friends. 
The only boys we have ever heard of who | 
come up to Dr. Vaughan’s apparent standard 
| of religious excellence, are those good boys 
found in books, who are very spiritual and al- 
ways die at a very early age, and not unfre- 
quently through the evil machinations of the 
very bad boy, who eventually becomes a mis- 
sionary among some bloody natives, or else is | 
deservedly drowned at sea. Now we do not 
know that it would be a really advantageous 
thing for themselves and their country if a 
the youth of England were to be exact imi- | 
tations of these very good boys, and so grow 
into very good men. We cannot help feeling 
that consciences would grow so delicate that 
we should have no lawyers, no statesmen, 
nothing but clergymen. The old religious 
scruples about defending a man known to be 
guilty would annihilate the first, like scruples 
would in no small degree hamper the second, 
and burning desires for the salighinn regener- 
ation of mankind, coupled with a conviction 





' 
| 





that a clergyman is sure to come right in the 
end, would create many thousands of the last 
class. Men would constantly be asking them- 
selves, “Am I wasting time, health, and | 
| money, by smoking two cigars a day? ought 
I to smoke only half a one ? or ought I not to 
smoke at all, and devote what money I save | 
| by such self-denial, to the poor? What would 
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S. Jerome or 8. Anthony, ‘ or any other chosen 
model’ have done in my circumstances?” 
And so nobody would go straight on, but al- 
ways be looking on one side or the other; 
nothing would be done, and casuistry would 
be at a premium. 

Now we do not wish to seem to speak with 
levity, or we shall feel Dr. Vaughan’s words 
at page 33, “ They made light of it. Is not 
this a picture of youth?” applicable to our- 
selves; but we must candidly confess that 
we do not think that sentimental appeals, 
however intrinsically they may be, to the 
= feeling of boys, are calculated of 
themselves to bring about any real religious 
results. Do the generality of boys abstain 
from doing what is against the statutes of their 
scholastic institution from fear of God, or of 
man? Do they bend all their energies to the 
fulfilment of an appointed task, because they 
feel that they will thereby be doing their duty 
pe oe on or because an honest ambition 
and laudable desire of praise and respect urges 
them on? In both tn questions te believe 
that the latter answers tively will be 
found the true ones. And then we ask, is it 
wrong that this should be the case? We 
think that there are very few who will un- 
hesitatingly answer in the affirmative. Let it 


_ be remembered that God acts by and through 


man—that Christ Himself has ‘declared with 
regard to acts of mercy, “inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of the least of these, ye did it unto 
me :” and so let it be believed that, though it 


| is the first duty of the teacher to impress the 


love of a great and loving God u every 
human ft igre large pains should Ye taleem to 
instil into the same soul the invaluable prin- 
ciples of duty towards our neighbours, and 
then towards ourselves; and that by rendering 
the last “two mites” for the benefaction of 
the created, that human soul may be found ac- 
ceptable in the eyes of the Creator. And if it 
be true that if a child be trained up in the 
way he should go, when he is old he will not 
depart from it, let a boy be taught that his 
first duty is indeed to God, but to God he 
his fellow creatures, and then to himself; let 
the enormity of sin be shown him, not so 
much by the reflection of the flames of an 


| everlasting hell, as by the terrible results that 
| must, sooner or later, recoil upon himself, and 


by the absolute foolishness thereof; and let it 


. 


| be proved to him that unlawful pleasures are 


as the light which the dazzled moth hovers 
round and enjoys in fascination, till at last it 
falls a victim. 

Yet we would not have it thought that we 


underrate the excellence of this volume of 


sermons, or the goodness and greatness of the 
mind from whence these sermons spring. We 


| cannot doubt but that they have been of im- 
| mense use to the spiritual pro 


ss of many 4 
young heart, and that not a few will have to 
bless the preacher for his word “in due 
season.” We cannot refrain from giving a 
specimen of the style of these sermons, and 
we select one almost at random. It is on 
“ Salvation by Hope :” 


“ Hope is the great motive. What can we not 
do with a prize in view? Let it be really in 
view ; let it be made plain to any one of you that 
he bas, not a certainty, but a fair chance of it; 
let it be something that you value — and indeed 
we value most things, however small their 
intrinsic worth, which are called prizes-—-and you 
will see one naturally indolent make wonderful 
efforts, yes, and sustained efforts, to make the 
prize his own. At such times we have rather 
to moderate than to stimulate the toil of one who 
at other times needs all our pressing. I have 
observed the operation of this principle again and 
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again as you approach the head of this school. 
While nothing is expected of you, you gain 
nothing ; your energies are not called out, and if 
you ever do make the attempt, you acquiesce in 
defeat as your natural position. But no sooner do 
you reach the point at which your masters and 
your schoolfellows expect you to compete success- 
fully, your powers of mind seem suddenly to 
expand and brighten in a manner which we 
should vainly ascribe to time, change, or chance, 
but which we can trace up readily to the opera- 
tion of another great agent in human life, inward 
and outward, the quickening, transforming power 
of the gift of hope. 

* Even thus it is in the Christian course of all 
of us . . . «. So svrear> I that one victory 
ever so small gained ov. »«.° over inclination, 
over indolence, over va.sion, temper, over 
selfishness, contains \ .1in it the germ not of a 
second victory only, bu. of all victory; that there 
is a comfort and a strength and au expansive 
power in the sense of having once overcome, 
which will infallibly, unless it he violently 
thwarted, communicate an impulse .or the future, 
not to be exhausted, till it has gone on from point 


to point, and from degree to degree, and admitted | 7 : Se le ; 
ie * | The curate who failed in his explanation would | 


you into that service of God which is perfect 
freedom ; freedom trom a most burdensome yoke, 
admission into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God. 
exertion ; experience (St. Paul says) worketh hope : 
and hope maketh not ashamed.” 











time is spent on orators and historians, and too 
little on divines; the Bible [should be sub- 
stituted more freely for the classics. Censure 
was applied to the system, perhaps it ought to | 
have fallen on the individual. It was assumed 
that the unhappy priest who had failed in his | 
sermon could repeat Homer by heart and had | 
Virgil at his fingers’ ends. The curate who | 
had unfortunately given a totally wrong ex- | 
planation of a text was charitably supposed to 
make up for an ignorance of the Acts of the | 
Apostles by a thorough acquaintance with | 
‘Thucydides. If in reading his emphasis was 
absolutely painful, it was not to be imagined, 
considering that he came from classic Oxford, 
that he was not versed in the laws of metre or 
was unskilled in the theory of the Greek 
accents. Such was the state of opinion that 
caused people to think that, if more attention 


| were given to the specialties of divinity, 


Such is hope, as the stimulus of | 


THEOLOGICAL STUDIES AT OXFORD. | 


THE attention of the public mind was directed 
some time since to the intellectual condition of 


the clergy by some able letters which ap- | 


peared in the leading journals under the 
signature of Habitans in sicco. A genera] 
impression, of which these letters were the 
happy reflex, appeared to possess the more 
highly cultured classes of the community that 
the ministers of the Established Church had 
not kept pace with the growing intelligence 
and knowledge of the day. A bad delivery, a 
faulty logic, an ignorance of ethics and history, 
was hardly to be atoned for by purity of life 
or sincerity of purpose. Good conclusions, it 





was said, were too frequently spoiled by bad | 


premises. Or, in other cases, when the pre- 
mises were sound and the inference valid, the 
manner was frigid and the illustrations inap- 
posite to the subject, or unsuited to the 
congregation. 
with reason, that the more 
among the working classes were drifting away 
from the harbour of faith into the sea of 
scepticism. It was urged that while men 
went through a course of preparation in the 


| to institute examinations in theology in which 
It was alleged, and we fear | 
intelligent | 


case of every other business, the clergyman | 


alone was allowed to enter on his vocation 
without evincing any decided qualification for 
it. He was utterly ignorant of the vigorous 
brains some mechanics possess, and conse- 
quently gave them up with a sigh to their 
opinions, possibly attributing their condition 
to the hardness of their hearts, when in reality 
it was owing in a great measure to the incom- 
petency of himself and his class. 

But were not most of these clergymen 
Masters of Arts? Did they not wear hoods 
emblematic of their vast learning? The pro- 
fane insinuated that their knowledge would be 
more accessible if carried in their heads instead 
of on their backs, that they could prove their 


| sons to explore to some extent this region. 


happier results would follow. 
3ut their assumptions were incorrect. The 
riest had not his Homer by heart, nor could 
ne write hexameters with a Virgilian flow. 


have found it as difficult to give the roughest 
outline of the Syracusan expedition, and he 
certainly could not give the rules for accenting | 
Greek words o.xytone or perispomenon. He 
probably was, originally, hyt a man of | 
mediocre ability, and had failed to use the’, 
advantages which a ten years’ education at | 
school and college would supply. The fault | 

ras his, and the question rather relates to his | 
admission into the Church by the Bishop, than | 
to the character of university education. 

But yet theology is a science —the science 
of sciences — for all other sciences refer to the 
works of God, but theology is conversant with 
what God has revealed to man of Himself. 
The noblest intellects have been engaged upon 
it; minds poetic, discursive, analytic, critical. | 
Theological literature is one of the brightest | 
fields in which to wander, planted with all 
manner of trees, above all with the tree of life. 
Surely then the Universities should invite their 


Cambridge has constituted a voluntary theo- 
logical examination. At Oxford a statute has 
just been promulgated with reference to the 
Divinity studies of the place. It is proposed 


the more proficient candidates are to be classed, 
and the most proficient presented with prizes 
of books. The studies of Hebrew, of ecclesi- 
astical history, of patristic divinity, and of the 
Greek Testament, are some of the subjects 
specified. This statute has excited the atten- 
tion of all interested in the welfare of Oxford 
and the Church of England. 

There is much to be said on both sides, both 
for and against the adoption of the statute. 
Against it is insisted that University studies 
should be gymnastic rather than utilitarian ; 
that their object is to give tone, strength, and 
elasticity to the mind, rather than to store it 
with useful material. The classics, studied as 
poetry, history, and philosophy, are supposed | 
to be the instruments of exercise by which the 





| mental muscle is acquired or improved ; they 


title to be considered men of letters in a more | 


effectual manner by arguing fairly than by 
attaching magic initials to their names. The 
Universities were thought to blame. The 
course of instruction 
thought to be too general. Your future 
clergyman should devote himself more to 
theology and less to philosophy; too much 


' uttered. 


pursued there was | 


are the means, not the end. To the clergyman | 
practical ability in parish work is the object in 
view. He should possess the power of manage- 
ment combined with sufficient literary power | 
to make his words weighty and graceful when ' 
Of course for a writer, or for an | 
apologist for Christianity by his pen, more 

than this will be requisite; but it is urged 

that both the ordinary parish priest and the 

scribe deep read in the law would have been | 
better prepared for their work by having de- 


voted the three years from twenty to three and | 





twenty to the studies of the classics, of ethics, 
of history and philosophy, than by having 
employed that time in theological pursuits. 
It is also said that to know man as he is, to 
consider his motives scientifically, to become 
accuainted with his character as it is developed 
under different circumstances, to learn how he 
acts on institutions, and how institutions act 
on him, it is absolutely necessary to con the 
pages, laboriously and constantly, of Plato 
and Aristotle, of Tacitus and Thucydides, It 
would be, then, most prejudicial to the cause 
of Christian education to substitute the Fathers 
and Church historians for the classics and 
heathen historians, chiefly because they regard 
man from one point of view only and not from 
all points of view: and because one side of 
ri ee regards man in his relation to God, 
for the sake of theology itself we must go to 
those sources from which a knowledge of man 
as he moves in the ordinary world may be de- 
rived. Let the student, then, whose course is 
to take the right direction, keep the old paths 
the University has prescribed. 

The supporters of the statute have much to 
say on their side of the question. They say 
that those minds who can grasp the whole plan 
of the curriculum of the University are few ; 
that the great majority of men who take their 
degrees do so without honours ; and they say 
rightly that it is but a very small proportion, 
indeed, even of those who take honours, who 
are good historians, or decent moral philoso- 
phers. To legislate for the few is faulty. A 
statute regards mediocrity no less than talent. 


| There are many men (and this we know to be 


true) who have no taste for the usual studies, 
but who delight in divinity. Unless you give 
them scope for their tastes, they will not do 
the one and they will leave the other undone. 
You have acknowledged this principle by hav- 
ing established a Modern History and Natural 
Science school. Let us do the same then 
for Theology. There is no apprehension that 
the man of powerful mind wil relinquish his 
heathen authors for divinity in the first instance. 
He will acknowledge the advantage of com- 
muning with the former, and taking to the 
latter at a subsequent period. If he possess 
an earnest and religious mind, he will regard 
the works of the men of genius in the heathen 
world as some 
“of the world’s great altar-stairs 
Which lead, through darkness, up to God.” 

As a fellow of a college when he has taken his 
degree, if he reside in Oxford, he can do 
nothing better than study divinity. This he 
will do better if the University prescribe for 
him the course of his theological reading, and 
hold out to him a reward as an incentive to his 
obtaining a high proficiency. This, we think, 
would be carrying out in spirit the wishes of 


the munificent founders of the University, as, 


it would be establishing a system by which a 
succession of apologists and champions for the 
Christian faith would be obtained. 

The defence of our faith is left to indepen- 
dent warriors, who act on their own responsi- 


| bility, and, single-handed, attempt to cope with 


honest doubt or scoffing infidelity. When our 
universities become “ great divinity schools,” 


as the present Bishop of London expressed a 


hope they might become in his primary charge, 
there could be “schools of the prophets” 
established ; schools in which modes of offence 
and defence might be taught against all forms 
of error. 

Oxford ought, without doubt, to have at her 
command the best means for teaching divinity. 
She possesses an admirable professorial body, 
men who labour in their vocation and calling, 
men of talent, broad principles, and industry. 


> 
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She owns the noblest libraries. And the 
memory of men whose whole lives were con- 
secrated to searching for the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, and to making them known to 
others, haunts the place with a silent but 
powerful influence, likely, if anything can do 
80, to incline her sons to follow in their useful 
and hallowed steps. 

There are difficulties in the details of most 
statutes; but the general principle of the 
present statute we believe to be incontro- 
vertibly good. 





THE FRENCH PRESS. 
It is extremely difficult for nations which en- 
Joy a large amount of rational liberty to enter 
thoroughly inte the condition of those which 
are less favourably situated, and there is no- 
thing in which this difficulty is more obvious 
than in estimating the influence and effect of 
the press. We are often told, for instance, 
that the influence of the press in France is ex- 
tinct, that there is no public opinion in that 
country, or at least no means of manifesting 
that which does exist. The press is in a 
slavish subjection—so say the reasoners we 
allude to—to an unprincipled despot. It has 
the power of expressing any sentiments with 
the utmost freedom, provided, always, they be 
those of the Emperor. He, in fact, treats 
Editors as our government treats deans and 
chapters—they are permitted when a vacancy 


occurs to elect a bishop, and her Majesty is | 
graciously pleased to save them all the trouble | 


of weighing the merits of various candidates, 


by selecting a fit and proper person for them | 


to choose. 

Now this notion of the French press is not 
altogether without justification. We do hear 
of government interference in a way which 
we on this side of the Channel should not 
think of tolerating even for an instant; and in 


addition to our objection to the act of inter- | 


ference, it frequently happens on what we 
should call the wrong sie But while this 
primd facie case may be made out without any 
difficulty, there are symptoms lying a little 
below the surface which tend very much to 
modify the first crude opinion. The question 
is in fact one of general liberty, and we must 
regard that question not from our own point 
of view but from that of the French Fam 
selves. Do they feel themselves enslaved, 
degraded, trampled upon? We do not ask 
whether a few French exiles, military and 
literary, take this view—that we know very 
well, and they take good care that their sen- 
timents on the subject shall not be forgotten 
for want of re-iteration—but is it the feeling 


of the great French nation? and in obtaining | 


an answer to the query, we must carefully 
separate a willing and loyal acceptance of a 
government from an approval of all its policy. 


We judge Frenchmen as we should judge | 


Englishmen, forgetting that their opinions and 
their feelings are in many respects greatly dif- 
ferent from our own. 

We argue that if our government were to 
adopt a foreign policy like that of the Emperor, 
we should upset the ministry and compel the 
adoption of a different course; but this is 
not quite as true as we imagine. We are 
slow to move, and a most unpopular policy has 
been often worked out in the midst of general 
murmurs, before the public opinion could be 
organised against it. We all remember how 
great a probability at one time there was that 
the policy of Lord Aberdeen with respect to 
Russia would prevail: and with such examples 
as this, we must not judge the French people 
to be in bondage because they submit to an 


| unpopular policy. But next there comes 
another question—are we sure that a particular 
| policy is disagreeable to the public in France 
simply because it is or would be sohere? We 


oint. The French are a very acute people. 
‘hey have an eager desire for glory, and they 
care far more about influence in the councils 
of Europe than we do on this side of the water. 
They scrutinise the policy of their government 


very closely, and will not be satisfied even 
with national prosperity, if it is to be obtained | 


at the expense of their national prestige. 
This was shown in a most unmistakable way | 
during the whole reign of Louis Philippe. 
There was scarcely one person in the whole 
kingdom who regretted his downfall. 
a huckster, and he turned the Tuileries into a 
huckster’s shop. 
nation sees her influence extending both 
openly and secretly ; everywhere she occupies 
the minds of men, and this is peculiarly what 
the French like. It may be that their govern- 
ment is thought dangerous, uncertain, en- 
croaching, but this is, unfortunately, better in 
their view than not to be thought of at all. 
The old glory has been revived to gild the 
French arms: their soldiers have no longer to 
look back to Jena and Austerlitz. ; 
| boast of Sebastopol, and Magenta and Sol- 
ferino, and they talk largely about the future. 
The citizens point to their magnificent capital, 
undoubtedly the finest city in the world, and 


small degree the work of the government. 
Then they contemplate the advantages which 
they will derive from freedom of trade: the 


| completion of many lines of railways; the en- | 


couragement of agriculture by the opening of 


new markets for their wines and fruits; and | 


recognise that the government which has done 
so much, and promises so much fore, is one 
| of their own choosing. 
much mistaken, if we imagine that the French 
consider themselves enslaved. 
That peculiar and perfect form of freedom 


a free press as a necessity and which is under- 
| stood nowhere save among ourselves — is, we 
admit, unknown in France; but then we are 
bold to say that it is equally unknown in 
America. It has arisen from our local self- 
government derived from our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors, combined with the centralising 
effects of monarchical power. It required long 
ages of the feudal system to work out the 
problem which we alone of all nations have 
solved, how to reconcile the perfection of 
liberty with the perfection of order. There is 
| a great claim set up on the other side of the 
Atlantic as though the institutions of America 
were a further development of our own ; but 
we take leave to deny this in toto, they are 
' our institutions perverted—applied in a way 


while there is far less real liberty in the 


| United States than in the United Kingdom, ° 


there is also far less order; society has retro- 

graded, and the institutions of the country 

represent, and fairly enough, this retrogression. 

We know well that the highest class in 

America is as refined as any can be in Europe, 

but we contend that the great body of the 
| people, especially in the Western States, have 
| gone back several degrees towards barbarism. 
We hope and believe that they have now 
stopped in this course. 

t is strange how many persons there are 
—writers and reasoners too, as they fancy — 
who forget that any continental nation, and 
especially one which has not a drop of Anglo- 
| Saxon blood, has a whole century’s work at 


are very likely to fall into mistakes on this | 


He was | 


At the present time the | 


They can | 


recollect that its unrivalled beauty is in no | 


We shall be very | 


which we have in this country, which involves | 


contrary to their philosophical intention ; and | 


| least before it can be expected to appreciate 
; , : 
| that which we enjoy and require. Pras is 
| probably in the same political condition with 
| regard to freedom as this country was in the 
time of Elizabeth, and there is in one respect, 
| at all events, a great similarity in the position 
of the sovereign. Elizabeth was arbitrary 
enough, every reader of history knows — she 
would allow of no interference with her will, 
| nor were the punishments she inflicted always 
such as the humanity of modern times would 
approve. She claimed rights which were 
| certainly not constitutional, and she set at 
defiance lords spiritual and lords temporal, and 
what was already more dangerous, the rising 
Beever of the Commons. To look at her 

ehaviour towards her counsellors, one would 
have thought the old days of Egypt or 
Babylon come back, when the sovereign 
claimed to be personally a deity. Law was 
only law so long as she pleased, and small 
chance of escape was there for any unhappy 
wight who had the royal power against him. 
All this was by no means the most promising 
aspect of a free kingdom, and who will venture 
to say that England was not free under the 
| most illustrious of the Tudors? In fact the 
liberty of her day consisted in this, that 
public opinion was in point of fact supreme, 
that the Queen’s will and the will of the 
nation were one and the same. She desired 
what her people desired, and she took as 
especial care that they should not desire in 
vain. Now, so far we apprehend Napoleon 
| III. occupies the same aye We have 
| been bold enough to say that America has re- 
| trograded from the type of English society ; 
we are equally bold to say that France has not 
yet reached it. And as American institutions 
fairly represent the present state of the na- 
tional mind, so also do those of France. A 
conviction that a strong government is neces- 
sary, that there are great and powerful ele- 
ments of disturbance at work, that the founda- 
tions of the En:pire must be laid deep,—these 
are sentiments which actuate the most pa- 
triotic minds in France, and they know well 
that measures which would be altogether in- 
admissible in a land like ours, where there is 
no dispute about the title to the crown, no 
contending dynasties, no deep-laid B acre no 
secret societies, may be urgently demanded 
among themselves. Acts which here would 
be acts of tyranny, may there be only acts of 
necessary stringency ; and Napoleon IIL, re- 
presenting the popular mind, is supported in a 
course which would not be permitted to an 
English sovereign. 

If we look to the foreign policy of the Em- 
pire, we shall see that it is but an echo of 
foregone conclusions to which the nation has 
long come. Nice and Savoy will be annexed ; 
they formed a part of the First Empire, 
and the people are convinced that there is 
nothing unfair in the annexation. The 
French press states that the Savoyards are 
not Italians; that they would themselves 
prefer to make a part of the French Em- 
pire; that Victor Emanuel has neither right 
nor inclination to object, that he has re- 
ceived more than an equivalent, and if France 
and Savoy agree, as well as the Sardinian 
King and the French Emperor, surely nobody 
else has any reason to object. But all this, 
say some of our diplomatic and political writers, 
is so very base, so dishonourable, and design- 
| ing, that unless the French press were in 

fetters, it could never assent to such principles. 
We cannot see this. The question appears to 
| us to be one which concerns only France and 
Savoy, and we are perfectly certain that the 
public mind in France is in favour of the an- 
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nexation. | ‘If the French press were as free as | viduals comprising the whole of its actual dramatis 


our own, we should have the same theories | persone ; and these four consisting of two pairs of 


and the same arguments presented. We may 
as well make * our minds to the full develop- 
ment of the } 

will claim the Rhine as its boundary, and steps 


apoleonic idea. The Empire | 


will be taken to do this peaceably—that is, by | 


offering equivalents to the Prussian kingdom 
and the Belgian Roya! Family : the only ques- 
tion with us should be, are we prepared to go 
to war on this account? The Emperor suspects 
that we are, and he is keeping up his arma- 
ments accordingly, and if this should be our 
final determination, we may look forward to a 
contest quite as terrible as that which we 
carried on against his uncle. 
sible to do this, with the notion that we are 


not be possible to imagine, as most of us did 


during the war against the first Napoleon, that | 


It is quite pos- | 


, lovers, the first being a damsel errante, of whom 


nothing is known, except her.dark and marvellous 


beauty, and the fact that, totally unprotected, she | 


has established her easel in Rome, and spends her 
life in its halls and galleries, and in flirting with 
a strange mysterious Italian sprite, a living rea- 
lisation of the Faun of Praxiteles, who turns out 
to be the descendant of one of those sylvan deities 
who wooed and won a mortal wife. Of Miriam 
our author tells us : 

“ There was an oy about this young lady, which, 
though it did not necessarily imply anything wrong, would 
have operated uofavourably as regarded her reception in 
society, anywhere but in Rome. The truth was, that nobody 
knew anything about Miriam, either for good or evil. She 
had made her appearance without introduction, had taken a 
studio, put her. card upon the door, and showed very con- 


| siderable talent as a painter in oils. Her fellow-professors 


fighting for the interests of Europe ; but it will | 


of the brash, it is true, showered abundant criticisms upon 


| her pictures, allowing them to be well enough for the idle 


we are maintaining a cause dear to the French. | 


A war with France will almost inevitabl 
volve the claim to the crown on the part either 
of the Count de Chambord or the Count de Paris, 
and the support of one or the other of these 
claimants by English arms; and we shall thus 
stand before the nation not only as ordinary 
enemies ravaging their territory, taking their 
ships, diminishing their revenues, and stopping 
their commerce, but also as endeavouring to 
force upon them a yoke which they have three 
times shaken off. We do not say that these 


in- | 


are sufficient reasons for abstaining from war, | 


but we do hold them quite strong enough to 
cause us to weigh well the justice of our cause 
before we allow of an appeal to arms. Probably 
all these changes will take place without dis- 
turbing the e of Europe, and we may see 
France satisfied, and at leisure to apply all her 
energies to commerce. We may still see a 


hewspaper occasionally warned, OF Oven Sup | worth the woding seven years, and seven more; or per- 


pressed, but we shall not see the people much 
concerned about such an event. Many years 
must pass, at the lowest computation, before a 
free press will be as necessary in France as it is 
in England, but the need will gradually arise, 
and as it does, it will be supplied. 








NEW NOVELS. 


| Cans. 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne, author of “ The Scar- | 


let Letter,” &e. &c. 
& Co.) 


A work from the pen which produced that mar- 
yellous book, “ The Scarlet Letter,” can never fail 
to be cordially welcomed by the public on both 
sides of the Atlantic; and we aceordingly took up 
the three volumes now before us with no common 
feeling of gratification. That Mr. Hawthorne 
cannot write anything that is not full of talent 
has become patent, but we are reluctantly com- 
pelled to confess that we like him far less upon 
Italian ground than on his own. Rome has so 
thoroughly enthralled him by her spells, that the 
body of the book is esthetic—the word has lately 
become so hacknied that we almost shrink from 
using it, but in this case we have no alternative 
—to a degree which is positively wearisome ; 
while the plot, if plot it can be called, is simply 
romance run mad. We had already been deluged 
with descriptions of St. Peter’s, the Vatican, and 
the monuments of the Eternal City ; while as regards 
the Carnival, Hans Christian Andersen has so tho- 
roughly made it his own, that every subsequent 
attempt to depict it has been as fade and colourless 
as a washed-out picture. Still there are fine bits 


3 vols. (Smith, Elder, 


of writing, if not precisely artistic delineations, | 


scattered throughout these volumes, which will be 
acceptable to such as are less familiar with the 
subjects of which they treat than ourselves. As 


regards the fiction, however, of this singular book, | 


we must be permitted to express our unfeigned 
dislike. It is by no means complicated, four indi- 


| half-efforts of an amateur, and lacking both the trained 
skill and the practice that distinguish the works of atrue | 


artist. 
“ Nevertheless, be their faults what they might, Miriam's 





pictures met with good acceptance among the patrons of | 


modern art. * Whatever technical merit they lacked. its 
absence was more than supplied by a warmth and passionate- 
ness, which she had the faculty of putting into her produc- 
tions, and which all the world could feel. Her nature hada 
great deal of colour, and, in accordance with it, so likewise 
had her pictures.” 


Here is her personal portrait : 
“ She went to her easel, on which was placed a picture 
with its back turned towards the spectator. Reversing 


the position, there appeared the portrait of a beautiful 
woman, such as one sees only two or three, if even so many 


_“** What a pretty scene this is,’ thought Miriam, with a 
kin¢ly smile,‘ and how like a dove she is herself, the fair 


pure creature! The other doves know her for a sister, i 
am sure.’ ” 


This is pretty enough ; but we have strangely 
misconceived the rearing of American young 
ladies, if the following dash of independence is to 
be accepted as one of their characteristic experi- 
ments : 


*&* This young American girl was an example of the free- 
dom of life which it is possible for a female artist to enjoy 
at Rome. She dwelt in her tower, as free to descend into 
the corrupted atmosphere of the city beneath, as one of her 
companion doves to fly downward into the street ; —all 
alone, perfectly independent, under her sole guardianship, 
unless watched over by the Virgin, whose shrine she 
tended; doing what she liked, without a suspicion or a 
shadow upon the snowy whiteness of her fame. The customs 
of artists’ life bestow such liberty upon the sex, which is 
elsewhere restricted within so much narrower limits ; and 
it is perhaps an indication that, whenever we admit women 
to a wider scope of pursuits and professions, we must also 
remove the shackles of our present conventional rules, 
which would then become an insufferable restraint on either 
maid or wife.” 


The fourth actor in the love drama is a seulp- 
tor named Kenyon, the only natural and rational 
member of the party, with whom we can sympa- 
thise without effort; a painstaking, conscientious 
artist, full of good sense and good-feeling. Miriam 
is, as we have already hinted, surrounded by mys- 


| tery, and that, too, of a sombre and repellant 
| cast; yet she can dally, like Nero, with a fatal 
| mirth, and encase her poisoned hand in a per- 


times, in all a lifetime ; so beautiful, that she seemed to get | 
| into your consciousness and memory, and could never after- | 
wards be shut out, but haunted your dreams, for pleasure or | 
for pain ; holding your inner realm as a conquered territory, | 


though without deigning to make herself at home there. 

“ She was very youthful, and had what was usually 
thought to be a Jewish aspect ; a complexion in which there 
was no roseate bloom, yet neither was it pale ; dark eyes, 
into which you might look as deeply as your glance would 
go, and still be conscious of a depth that you had not 
sounded, though it lay open to the day. 
abundant hair, with none of the vulgar glossiness of other 


then this was Jewish hair, and a dark glory such as crowns 
no Christian maiden’s head. Gazing at this portrait, you 
saw what Rachel might have been, when Jacob deemed ber 


chance she might ripen to be what Judith was, when she 
vanquished Holofernes with her beauty, and slew him for 
too much adoring it.” 

That of Donatello, the Faun-man, we confess to 
be beyond even the author’s or our own descrip- 
tion. We have now to deal with the other two 
personages of the romance, who are both Ameri- 
Hilda is described asa “slender, brown- 
haired New England girl,” several years younger 


2 . | than her friend Miriam—for the two women have 
Transformation ; or, the Romance of Monte Beni. | 


become friends, without knowing anything of each 
other’s antecedents, and simply by meeting day 
after day in the art-galleries of Rome :—for Hilda 
also, having availed herself of her early orphan- 
hood, although at peace with her remaining trans- 
atlantic relatives, has come with the same views 
and the same disregard of the proprieties of female 
life, to pursue her pictorial studies in the Eternal 


She had black, | 





City; and of her we are told, or rather of her 


habits and residence : 


* At one of the angles of the battlements stood a shrine of 
the Virgin, such as we see everywhere at the street-corners 
of Rome, but seldom or never, except in this solitary instance 
at a height above the ordinary level of men’s views ar 
aspirations. Connected with this old tower and its lofty 
shrine, there is a legend which we cannot here pause to tell : 
but for centuries a lamp has been burning before the 
Virgin's image, at noon, at midnight, and at all hours of the 
twenty-four, and must be kept burning for ever, as long as 
the tower’ shall stand ; or else the tower itself, the palace, 


| beautiful creature that he is! 


and whatever estate belongs to it, shall pass from its here- | 


ditary po-sessor, in accordance with an ancient vow, and 
become the property of the Church. 

* As Miriam approached, she looked upward, and saw—not, 
indeed, the flame of the never-dying Jamp, which was 
swallowed up in the broad sunlight that brightened the 
shrine—but a flock of white doves, skimming, fluttering, and 
wheeling about the topmost height of the tower, their silver 
wings flashing in the pure transparency of the air. Several 
of them sat on the ledge of the upper window, pushing one 
another off by their eager struggle for this favourite station, 
and all tapping their beaks and flapping their wiags tumul- 
tuously against the panes; some had alighted in the street, 
far below, but flew hastily upward, at the sound of the 
window being thrust ajar, and opening in the middie, on 
rusty hinges, as Roman windows do. 


“A fair young girl, dressed in white, showed herself at | 


the aperture for a single instant, and threw forth as much as 
her two small hands could hold of some kind of food, fo- the 
flock of eleemosynary doves. It seemed greatly to the taste of 
the feathered people; for they tried to snatch bexkfuls 
of it from her grasp, caught it in the air, and rusbed down- 


| ward after it upon the pavement. | 


fumed glove like Catherine de Medicis. Here is 
a specimen of her hyena-sport with her only half- 
human lover: 


“* If you were wiser, Donatello, you would think me a 
dangerous person,’ said she. ‘ If you follow my footsteps, 
they will lead you tono good. You ought to be afraid of 
me.” 


“* T would as soon think of fearing the air we breathe,’ he 
replied. 

“* And well you may, for it is full of malaria,’ said 
Miriam ; she went on, hinting at an intangible confession, 
such as persons with overburdened hearts often make to 
children or dumb animals, or to holes in the earth, where 


| they think their secrets may be at once revealed and buried. 
women’s sable locks; if she were really of Jewish blood, | Z — 


“Those who come too near me are in danger of great 
mischiefs, 1 do assure you. Take warning therefore! It is 
a sad fatality that has brought you from your home among 
the Apevnines —some rusty old castle, I suppose, with a 
village at its foot, and an Arcadian environment of vineyards, 
fig-trees, and olive-orchards —a sad mischance, I say, that 
has transported you to my side. You have had a happy 
life hitherto — have you not Donatello ?’ 

“ * Oh, yes,’ answered the young man ; and, though not of 
a retrospective turn, he made the best effort he could to send 
his mind back into the past. ‘1 remember thinking it 
happiness to dance with the contadinas at a village feast ; to 
taste the new sweet wine at vintage-time, and the old ripened 
wine, which our podere is tamous for in the cold winter 
evenings ; and to devour great, luscious figs, and apricots, 
peaches, cherries, and melons. I was often happy in the 
woods, too, with hounds and horses, and very happy in 
watching all sorts of creatures and birds that haunt the leafy 
solitudes, But never halfso happy as now !’ 

** In these delightful groves ?’ she asked. 

“* Here, and with you,’ answered Donatello. ‘ Just as 
we are now.” 

“ * What a fulness of content in him} How silly, and how 
delightful !’ said Miriam to herself. hen addressing him 
ee : * But, Donatello, how long wili this happiness 
ast?” 

“* How long !’ he exclaimed ; for it perplexed him even 
more to think of the future than to remember the past. 
* Why should it have any end. How long! Forever! for 
ever ! for ever |’ 

“* The child! the simpleton !’ said Miriam, with sudden 
laughter, and checking it as suddenly. ‘ But is he a simpleton 
indeed? Here, in those few natural words, he has ex- 
pressed that = sense, that profound conviction of its own 
immortality, which genuine love never fails to bring. He 
perplexes me—yes, and bewitches me—wild, gentle, 
It is like playing with a 
young greyhound !*”’ 


And what came—what could come of such an 
unnatural coalition as that between an intellectual 
self-sufficing, and imperviously-mysterious woman 
many years older than her semi-human adviser, 
and that demi-witted being? We asked ourselves 
the question as we turned over page after page,— 
let our author solve it. Miriam is persecuted by 
the perpetual attendance of a being as unfathom- 
able as herself; a species of mortal shadow, 
darkening ever, not only the ground upon which 
he treads, but also the spirit which he has en- 
thralled; and the jealousy of the tricksy sprite 
Donatello is so roused at last that he resolves to 
rid himself of the intruder. He conservates all 
his imaginary wrongs; he condenses all his 
hatreds ; and, finally, he resolves to dispose of 
this unknown encroacher on what he considers 
as his exclusive privilege. The opportunity is 
not long wanting. The lovers, if such indeed 


” 
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they may be called, are leaning side by side on a | 
low parapet, overlooking the City of the Seven 
Hills, and hanging upon a precipitous slope of the 
Tarpeian Rock ; alone, and musing over the fear- 
ful fate of those who, in the time of Roman rule, 
were hurled thence into eternity for crimes against 
the republic ; when suddenly, “from a deep empty 


niche that had probably once contained a statue,” | 


emerges the dreaded form slowly approaching 
Miriam. In an instant he is seized by the furious 
Donatello; for another instant) he is held aloft 
writhing above the deadly abyss; and then flung 
down relentlessly into its depths. But the deed 
has had another witness: Hilda, returning to re- 
join her friend, has witnessed the whole of the 
scene by which the pure moonlight has been 
polluted ; and hurries wildly away with the dark 
secret on her soul. Return we to the chief 
actors in the scene; there is great power in the 
following sketch, but it is a power from which the 
reader instinctively recoils as from an eyil in- 
fluence :— 


*** What have you done?’ said Miriam, ina horror-stricken 
whisper. 

“ The glow of rage was still lurid on Donatello’s face, and 
now flashed out again from his eyes. ; 

“<1 did what ought to be done to a traitor!’ he replied. 
‘I did what your eyes bade me do, when I asked them with 
mine. as I held the wretch over the precipice! ’ 

“These last words struck Miriam like a bullet. Could it 
be so? Had her eyes provoked or assented to this deed? 
She had not known it. But, alas! looking back imto the 
frenzy and turmoil of the scene just acted, she could not 
deny—she was not sure whether it might be so, or no—that 
a wild joy had famed up in her heart, when she beheld her 
persecutor in his mortal peril. Was it horror?—9or ecstacy? 
—or both in one? Be the emotion what it might, it had 
blazed up more madly when Donatello flung his victim off 
the cliff, and more and more while his shriek went quivering 
downward. With the dead thump upon the stones below 
had come an unutterable horror. 

“*And my eyes bade you do it!’ repeated she. 

* They both leaned over the parapet, and gazed downward 
as earnestly as if some inestimable treasure had fallen over, 
and were yet recoverable. On the pavement, below, was a 
dark mass, lying in a heap, with little or nothing human in 
its appearance, except th:t the hands were stretched out, as 
if they might have clutched, for a moment, at the small 
square stones. But there was no motion in them now. 
Miriam watched the heap of mortality while she could count 
ahundred, which she took pains todo. Nostir; not a finger 
moved. 

“** You have killed him, Donatello! He is quite dear!’ 
said she. ‘Stone dead! Would I were so, too! ’ 

“*Did you not mean that he should die?’ sternly asked 
Donatello, still in the glow of that intelligence which passion 
had developed in him. ‘ There was short time to weigh the 
matter ; but he had his trial in that breath or two, while I 
held him over the cliff, and his sentence in that one glance, 
when your eyes responded to mine! Say that I have slain 
him against your will—say that he died without your whole 
consent—and, in another breath, you shall see me lying 
beside him.’ 

“*Oh, never!’ cried Miriam. ‘ My one, own friend! Never, 
never, never!’ 

“she turned to him—the guilty, blood-stained, lonely 
woman—she turned to her fellow-crimina], the you‘h, so 
lately innocent, whom she had drawn into her doom. 


that brought tneir two hearts together, till the horror and 
agony of each was combined into one emotion, and that a 
kind of raptare. 

*“* Yes, Donatello, you speak the truth!’ said she ; ‘my 
heart consented .to what you did. We two slew yonder 
wretch. The deed knots us together for time and eternity, 
like the coil of a serpent!’ 

** They threw one other glance at the heap of death below, 


to assure themselves that it was there; so like a dream was | 


the whole thing. Then they turned from that fatal precipice, 
and came out of the courtyard, arm in arm, heart in heart. 
Instinctively, they were heedful not to sever themselves so 
much as a pace or two from one another, for fear of the 
terror and deadly chill that would thenceforth wait for them 
in solitude. Their deed—the crime which Donatello wrought, 
and Miriam accepted oa the instant—had wreathed itself, as 
she said, like « serpent, in inextricabie links avout both their 


souls, and drew them into one, by its terrible contractile | 
So intimafe, | 


power. It was closer thana marriage-bond. 
in those first moments, was the union that it seemed as if 
their new sympathy annihilated all other ties, and that they 
were released from the chain of humanity; anew sphere, a 
special law, had been created for them alone. The world 
could not come near them; they were safe!” 


The true meaning of the mystery is but faintly 
shadowed out; but we appear to gather that the 
murdered man was a Jew of high birth and great 
wealth, to whom Miriam had been affianced in her 


girlhood by her family, in which a deadly crime | 


had been committed, wherein she herself had been 
innocently considered to be implicated; but 
whose pursuit she had evaded by a flight to Rome, 
leaving him, however, with the power of fasten- 
ing upon her the guilt of her father. Thencefor- 
ward the tricksy sprite developes into the repen- 
tant and intellectual man ; loathing the very sight 
of the beautiful tempter by whom he had,been 
betrayed into a deadly and irreparable sin ; while 


| great share of circulating library popularity. L 
| hunting, hawking, and fighting the author is evi- 


She | 
pressed him close, close to her busom, with a clinging embrace | 





the lady, on her side, degenerates into a love-sick 
and humble woman, living only in his presence. 
What ultimately becomes of this worthy couple, | 
who dance a gay round immediately before their 
crime in the gardens of the Villa Borghese, and | 
subsequently figure at the Carnival, our author 
does not condescend to inform us; but Hilda, 
puritan-born as she is, after having found no 
fitter method of releasing herself from the cor- 
roding secret which preys upon her soul than that 
of divulging it in a Roman confessional, ulti- 
mately becomes the wife of Kenyon, and returns 
to her own more rational country. And a sort of 
snow-bride she must have proved according to 
our author’s showing, who paints her not only 
with a “ white bosom” and “ white arms,” but 
also a “ white soul,” a “ white fancy,” a “ white 
life,” and, in short, as a white being altogether. 
By those who have never seen Rome, either 
actually or through the eyes of modern travellers, 


much may be learnt from Mr. Hawthorne's books; | 


but as a work af fiction we can only denounce it 
as a vapid extravagance. We trust ere long to 
meet him again on his own natural soil; real as 
her mountains, broad-thoughted as her prairies, 
fresh as her primeval forests. He is not at home 
among the hybrid mythology and the mouldering 
ruins of the antique world. 





Holmsby House ; a Tale of Old Northamptonshire. 
By G. J. Whyte Melville, author of “Digby 
Grand,” “The Interpreter,” &c. 2 vols. 
(Parker & Co., West Strand.) 


Tats work is, as may be gathered from its title, 
an historical romance of the time of the illfated 


amount of talent, we cannot predict for it any 
In 


dently quite at home, but he mismanages his female 
characters in a corresponding ratio. His feminine 
cheval de bataille, Mistress Mary Cave, one of the 
waiting women of the unfortunate Henrietta, is, 
at the period of her introduction to the reader, 
devotedly attached to Lord Falkland, for whose 
sake she turns her back upon a goodly array of 
suitors, the “ fair young wife” of“ the cold grave ” 
noble in question being quietly set aside by the 
said young lady as a mere myth. How reads the 
following dialogue under these peculiar cireum- 
stances? Lord Falkland is walking on the ter- 
race at Boughton House, shortly before the battle 
of Mowbray, at which he was slain, and we are 
informed that 

“ Mary was this morning seized with an earnest desire to 


tend her roses. She stepped out upon the terrace, her white 
robe falling in graceful fulds about her shapely figure, her 


| Queen. 


| attentively. 


Charles I.; but although it evinces no common | 





brown hair waving in the breeze, her rich ripe beauty glow- | 


ing in the suu, her proud head thrown back with an air of 
enforced indifference, her whole gait and bearing stately and 
majestic as aqueen. Yet she trembled as she approached 
that plain unpretending man ; and her voice shook audibly 
as she bid him ‘ good-morrow,’ and interrupted his solitary 
musings. - 

“* You are early, my lord,” said Mary; ‘and equipped, I 
see, for ajourney. Must we, then, lose our guest so soon ? 
Itis not Lord Vaux’s custom to suffer his friends to depart 
after one night's lodgings; and you will scarce get leave 
from any of ts to bid farewell at such short notice.’ : 

“* Falkland was courtesy itseif, and the gravest of mankind 
has no objection to his meditations being disturbed by a 
pretty woman at any hour of the day or night, so he smiled 
as he replied :— : ; 

“** It would need no second bidding for a tired and unwill- | 
ing soldier to remain io such pleasant quarters, and least of 
ail from you, Miscress Mary, stanchest of loyalists, and kindest 
and oldest of friends." 

“Mary coloured with pleasure, and her eyes shone and 
moistened while he spoke ; her every nerve thrilled to the 
tones of that harsh impressive voice. ‘One more day,’ she 
said, ‘we will only plead for one more day. There is still 
much to be done. Ihave a long cotrespondence to show 
you. There are traitors even about the Queen; and we 
must play another gameat chess! You know I never could 
bear to be beaten. | must have my revenge.” — 

* How sofc and tender was her voice, how irresolute her 
gestures, how different her manner from that assured, self- 
possessed air with which she addressed every one else in the 
world. He could not see it; he noticed no change ; he was 
not thinking about pe : his pe» ome game piayed on 

squares that were sli ry with blood. s 
“ ie must not be pao ts Mistress Mary,’ he replied. 
‘ These are days in which we must all of us put our shoulders 
to the wheel. Alas! it need not have been so once. You 
know, none better, how the ruler of the ship has failed to 
shift his ballast, and to trim his sails. He saw the course 
he felt it was his daty to steer, and he scorned to turn aside 
for shoal or quicksand. Yet I cannot but revere the man, be 
he monarch or subject, who will sacrifice his all toa principle 
The die is cast now, Mistress Mary; it is too late to look | 


back. We must throw the helve after the hatchet, and 
stand or fall together, one and all.’ 
* . . . 

“* And therefore it is that I must away to-day before the 
sun is another hour higher in the sky,’ said Falkland, with 
the rare suile that illuminated bis plain features into actual 
beanty—that found its way straight to his companion’s heart. 
‘ If our forces should be eng: ; if the Parliament should 
be worsted, or we ourselves defeated; in either case, 
Mistress Mary, you would not have me absent from my 

st?’ 

“* In either case,’ she replied, with her voice trembling, 
her eyes d ing and moi ing once more, ‘in either 
case, Lord Falkland, I would be the last woman on earth 
to bid you stay. Ay! even if I had the right, the last on 
earth, because—because |—’ 

“‘ She hesitated, changed colour, and stooped to pluck a 
rose, which she picked to pieces, unconscious what she did ; 
but she averted her looks from her companion, and seemed 
to count the tender pink petals as they fell noiselessly on 
the gravel path. Was he blind ? was he totally insensible + 
was the man marble, that he could proceed so caimly and 
unconsciously — 

“* There must be no reserve; we must cast all into the 
treasury, and hold back nothing. I[t is a small thing that 
I give my life; there is more than life to be sacrificed — 
happiness and home, and all the holiest affections of a man. 
I leave my duties,’ he spoke musingly and dreamily now ; 
‘I leave my children—I leave my dear fond wife——* 

“** Hold, my lord!’ interrupted Mary, with an abruptness 
which, though it was lost on her companion, was none the 
less startling to herself, that her breath came quick and her 
heart seemed to stop beating —‘ Hold! we have but little 





time before us; let us attend to the business in hand. I 
have letters to show you here.’ She drew a ket from 
her bosom as she spoke, one single missive detaching it- 


self frem the rest, and flattering unobserved to their feet. 
‘ Letters from Jermyn; letters from Walter Montague, who 
writes like a Jesuit as he is; one from poor Marguerite, 
your old partner, my lord.in many a m dance. There 
are traitors even in the Court, there are traitors about the 
We want the clear head, and the true heart, and 
the readyhand. Read those, Lord Falkland, and tell us all 
what is to be done next.’ 

“ He took the papers from her hand and perused them 
Again the light from within seemed to break 
over his whole countenance ; and he returned them to her, 
quietly remarking, with an inquiring look, ‘ There is still 
a link wanting inthe chain, Mistress Mary. Have I seen 
them all?’ 

“The fallen missive lay under the skirt of her robe. 
For an instant she hesitated, and moved so as completely 
to cover the spot where it lay, then stooped to pick it up, 
and blushing scarict, placed it open in Lord Falk s 

ands. 

“*Qne more, she said, ‘from Lord Goring; here 
it is. He always writes so foolishly; he is so wild 
and thoughtless. Do not think —I mean, you cannot 
suppose —" 

. Her confusion overcame her completely. He did not 
seem to notice it. Ere he had perused a dozen lines he 
gave a little start, and then his port beeame loitier, his 
manner more courteous o- we mt Be folded up the 
document and returned it to her, co serving— 

“* This letter is private, Mistress Mary; and, pardon me 
for the remark, hi . istic of bo writer. 1 was 
not aware you knew Lord Goring so well.’ 

“ She could bear it no longer; pride, reserve, prudence, 

decorum — all gave way the force of that hopeless, 
passi ove, ping in its headlong violence over 
every rational consideration, every earthiy obstacle. 
- “* And you think Icare for him ? she sobved out wildly ; 
that profligate, that adventurer—that licentious, bold, bad 
man, You think it—that J care for Aim. Only say so!— 
only let me hear it from your own lips. J, who have had 
but one ideal ever since | was a girl—J, who have i 
to worship the best, the noblest,the greatest of mankind. 
She had caught his hand while she spoke,covered it with 
kisses, and was pressing it almost fiercely against her own 
beating heart; ‘1, who have loyed the rery ground you 
trod on for your sake; who have been content to toil aud 
scheme and suffer in the Cause, ee | to have a share in 
your work, a claim to your notice. |, who have loved you 
—yes, Joved you, Faikland!—and I tell you so now boldly, 
for, come what may, I swear from henceforth never to see 
your face again—who have loved you for ye: iv, 
madly, faithfully — without hope of a return, And you 
think lightly of me at the last. Oh! what will become of 
me; how shail 1 ever hold up my head again ? , 

“'She burst into tears as she spoke. She clasped his 
hand with both of hers closer and closer to her heart, mur- 





| muring over it fond, broken. unintelligible words: then 


uddealy drawing herself up, looked him full in the face. 
velnlena, she “aid, ‘from this hour we never meet 
again; but for your sake I give myself wholly and unre- 
servediy to the Cause~for your sake | devote myself to it, 
body and soul !'” 


Neither do we by any means endorse the dietum 
of our author as regards the queen. Henrietta, 
although educated in a gay and frivolous court, 
and thus necessarily less staid and dignified than 
an English or German princess —_— have shown 

self while bearing the crown ofa great nation, 
<= in reality, far from the heartless being de- 
picted by Mr. Melville. By those who surrounded 
her she was beloved ; she did much good unosten- 
tatiously; she was a fond mother; and if, ata 
critical moment alike for her husband and herself, 
she fled to the shelter of her own land and her 
own family, be it remembered that her presence 
in England only added to the anxieties and per- 
plexities of Charles, who, unable to help himself, 
could stretch forth no sustaining hand to her; and 
that, moreover, his conjugal affection, however 
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strong it may have been in fact, was of that cold, 
composed, and dependent character, which could 
searcely have elicited any large amount of re- 
ciprocity from the more imaginative and enthu- 
siastic feelings of his wife. Her woman-nature 
might, and undoubtedly did, derive gratification 
from the fact that to her he turned in all his diffi- 
culties for support and counsel; but the very 
knowledge of his infirmity of will and want of 
decision would tend to divorce him from her 
heart; for there is scarcely a necessity for us to 
point out that the “obstinacy,” as it has been 
frequently and somewhat uncourteously called, by 
which he ultimately lost, first his throne, and then 
his life, was that of his advisers; for Charles L 
died as he had lived, without strength of mind 
to suffice to himself. That Henrietta of France 
had, in consequence, imbibed a certain contempt 
for her royal spouse, may be gathered from the 
account given by Mademoiselle de Montpensier 
in her personal memoirs of the interview at 
the Louvre, whither she went to offer her con- 
dolences to the fugitive princess after the execu- 
tion of her husband. “ I did not find the Queen 
of England,” she says, “‘so deeply affected as she 
should have been, from the regard which the 
king, her husband, had for her, and the rather as 
he had always behaved perfectly well towards 
her, for she was mistress of everything; the 
manner of his death ought also to have added 
considerably to her affliction. For my own part, 
I think it was strength of mind which enabled | 
her to appear so calm.” Strength of mind! It | 
was easy for la grande Mademoiselle, who had | 
frittered away her affections until she had no 
longer a heart to give, to attribute to strength of 
mind the first resignation and composure with 
which a wife, newly widowed by the axe of the 
headsman, supported her bereavement ; but those 
who argued less flippautly, and thought more 
deeply, discovered another and a more sustaining 
principle in the calmness of Henrietta; a principle 
which enabled her to support unflinchingly the 
privations and insults heaped upon her, in what 
should have been asympathising home and.a sure 
refuge in her misfortunes ; and to scorn the hy- 

isy of parading feelings of tenderness and at- 
tachment which had years before been chilled 
into indifference. Of the three most prominent 
female characters in the book, Grace Allonby is 
decidedly the best drawn; she is womanly, and 
for a time excites the interest of the reader; but 
the close of her career is unnatural, not to say re- 
pulsive, when she quietly folds up and lays aside 
the passionate love of her young heart for a 
model of honour and patriotism,—who becomes | 
the husband of Mary Cave,—as contentedly as she 
could have done a superfluous garment, and mar- | 
ries a twice-dyed renegade. The book, taken as a 
whole, is decidedly a dull book, nor should we, , 
had we not been aware of the fact, even have 
suspected that it had dragged its slow length 
through the pages of a periodical. A vast deal 
of research is apparent in its pages, the style is 
clear, and it contains some sound-ihoughts plea- 
santly expressed: as for instance,— 

“Goring was one of those gentlemen who opine that 
there is_no dishonour so long as the sword is ready to 
maintain that which the lips have spoken, and that a 
slander or a falsehood can only aff-ct the character of the 
man who utters it when he is not prepared to vindicate it 


by shedding of blood, It is an ignoble creed, ‘truly, and an 
unchristian-like, yet on its basis are founded many of those 





sentiments which we so falsely term the essence oi chivalry.” | 


We regret that we cannot award higher praise to 


“ Holsmby House,” but we are compelled todeclare | /2gtist 
7 a | object in this book appears to be, to place in con- 


that, compared with the other productions of Mr. 
Melville, it does not contain the elements of 
popularity which we anticipated when it was 
placed in our hands. 





SHORT NOTICES: 

My Norske Note Book: or, A Month in Nor- 
way. By a Lady. “ A month in Norway” is be- 
coming quite the fashion amongjEnglish tourists ; 
and even English ladies, both protected and un- 
protected, seem, notwithstanding the necessity of 
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roughing it a good deal, to enjoy a Norwegian 
trip and to recommend it to others. Indeed, the 
author of the little book before us considers the 
roughing part of the trip to be one of its chief re- 
commendations. 


“ Those .(speaking of ladies) | 


who are strong enough to drive, as we do, from | 


thirty to thirty-five miles a day, and who do not 
care for a little roughing in the way of food, 
would meet with no great difficulties. 


And as | 


for roughing it, after a long course of spring beds | 


and faring sumptuously every day, a little rough- 
ing is quite a relief.” No doubt, after the mono- 
tony of the Continent, a trip to Norway is an ex- 
cellent change. The primitive style of travelling, 
and the general simplicity of the inhabitants, 
form a pleasant contrast to the highly polished 
but very artificial habits of polite Europe; and 
the magnificent mountain scenery amply com- 
pensates for the absence of any attractive works 
of art. According to general accounts, the Nor- 
wegians appear to possess the very opposite qua- 
lities which distinguish a go-a-head race. They 
are quiet, simple, and sluggish, and lack all am- 
bition. 
civilisation, that roguery is by no means common 
among them; and though they possess every fa- 
cility for robbing and murdering lonely travellers, 
such is their innocence that they never avail 
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his imagery,” gain the admiration of his hearers, 
but do not touch their hearts or consciences, 


“ Fielding aimed at popularity ; and his mode of pursuing 
that aim was such as to expose him to perpetual solicitude 
and frequent disappointment. Like many other young men, 
he did not stay to inquire for lessons which the struggles 
and successes of others might have taught. Hence there was 
in him the blending (which some would pronounce im- 
possible) of intense seeking to please —to gain applause and 
a great name — with sincere and paramount desire directed 
towards the true ends of the ministry. Everything was new 
tohim. Hence he anticipated to achieve the latter by pur- 
suit of the former ; and hence, in both, he seemed alter- 
nately successful, and the reverse. Perhaps no young man, 
who aspires to maintain a position of publicity and applause, 
may reasouably anticipate a career of perfectly even tenor. 
Inexperience will, more or less, mislead him, and hecome 
the occasion of disappointment and dejection. But many 
would escape bitter suffering by pausing to receive this one 
teaching, — to which there are ‘a cloud of witnesses,’ — that 
the aim to please, excite, surprise, is safe only when steriin, 
truth is its instrumentality, and when the main issue of eac 
endeavour is sought in eternity.’ 


As for Farnham, he is a metaphysician, and his 
abstruse studies appear to have rendered him in- 
capable of expressing himself with clearness and 
simplicity. The author gives us a specimen of 
Mr. Farnham’s style, of which the following is 


. | part: 
They are so backward too in general | » 


“ Standing thus as oa a platform whence, by fiery steeds 


| of the unseen chariot of the Infinite, the mind-powers, with 
all that is correlate in the unfathomed whole of the Human 
‘made a little lower than the angels,’— these powers, I 


| say, are borne away into regions of the ethereal and uncom- 


themselves of an opportunity, however excel- | 


lent it may be. In short, they seem to be a 
quiet, contented, intelligent, and harmless sort of 
people, living in a country which possesses some 
of the finest scenery and mountain views in the 
world. For this, if for no other reason, it is 
worth while for those who can afford to do so, to 


spend “a month in Norway,” and to take with | 


them as coinpanion and guide, “ My Norske Note 
Book, by a Lady.” 


The Cross in Sweden. (J. H. & Jas. Parker.) 
This, the thirteenth of the “ Historical Tales” 
published by Messrs. Parker, is well worthy of a 
place among them, and fully sustains the high 
character which this interesting series has gained 
for itself. We have been compelled now and 


| then to remark that a number has fallen off in 


interest, or does not convey so much instruction 
as the rest; but taking all the thirteen numbers 


pounded. So that this our being, our True Self, is made as 
an oblation? of a sweet savour; aud though ‘ the beasts of 
the forest, and the cattle upon a thousand hills,’ are under 
the proprietorship to which the tribute appertains, yet is 
that tribute grateful, aecepted ‘ Sacrifice.’ For ascends it 
hot so as to become ministration to other of those inexpres- 
sible Attributes, whereto the ‘declarations’ of ‘the firma- 
ment,’ and of any and every pure Material contribute ?’ 
Who can say what all this means? In strong 
contrast to that of Fielding and Farnham is the 
character of Clifton, their mutual friend. His 
life is quietly modelled on that of his Master, and 
his discourses are framed with only one object 
and desire — that of doing good. Being brought 
frequently into contact with him, his friends are 
unconsciously influenced (to their subsequent be- 
nefit) by his example; as well as by the unmis- 
takable evidence of the good he has accomplished, 


| which attracts their attention. 


together, we say that it is impossible to find else- | 


where in the same space, more interest and more 
information than in these tales. This story of 


the troubles of the Church in Sweden in the days | 


of King Ingi the Good, in the twelfth century, is 
very well done ; and, like the rest, is well worthy 


of a place, not only upon the shelves of the young | 


of the better educated class, but — and they who 


act upon our suggestion will have reason to thank | 


us for it— in all club and lending libraries. 


A Few Pages taken out from an Essay on Order. 
(Saunders, Otley, & Co.) The total number of 
printed pages is ten; the matter contained in 
them principally anti-Romish; not very bigoted, 
for the author “charitably hopes that the time 
may not be far distant when the Archbishop of 
Rome, Primate of all Italy, and Metropolitan, 
manfully casting away all other childish and un- 
Catholic titles, will not only be content with that 
title, but rejoice in it;” and will “no more, like 
his unworthy predecessors, disgrace his sacred 
office by including the Reformed Catholic Church 


heretics.” 


Chapel-town, or the Fellow-students. 


By an 
English Congregational Minister. 


The author's 


trast the character of three young clergymen 
who were formerly fellow-students; and by 


“The two who had watched every step of Clifton’s 
course in maturity, who, in daily intercourse, had become 
acquainted with the processes of mind and heart preparatory 
to the brief public career, returned to their dissimilar 
spheres, each as a new man.’ 

* The death oftheir beloved friend proted to Fielding and 
to Faruham alike, more procipgs than even his precious life 
had been. And none will wonder as they read that the one 
has willingly exchanged the foimer flatteries of his oratory, 
for the earnest questionings of those who recognise the 

reacher’s. voice as that of God; and that the other has 

found a nobler employ forevery mental gift, in watchfully 
nurturing the greatest of all human thoughts — that of the 
wandering spirit when relenting towards the infinite Father. 

* Thus he who has passed within the veil bey d be said to 
have, even yet, a life without it. The darkly-frowning 
stroke which silenced the living voice, and cave dust to dust, 
did but expand his hallowed influence, and leave upon other 
hearts the undying impress of his devotion.” 


Apart from the main purpose of this book, 
which is very excellent and praiseworthy, the 
author has succeeded in making his story really 
interesting. Indeed it is much better worth 
perusal, than are half the insipid, meaningless 
novels which are continually being published for 


| the benefit of a discerning public. 


, in England in his senile anathemas against | 


tracing their several careers, to show the real | 
spirit in which each performs his sacred duties | 


asa minister of the Gospel. 


popularity, which secretly influences him in the 
performance of all his duties, and prevents the 
possibility of his doing the amount 
which always attends the efforts of a simple, 
earnest, and genuine worker. 


exuberance of his language, and the splendour of | 


With Fielding, the | 
; master feeling is a strong and latent desire for | 


of good | 


The “ glowing | 


The Popular History of England. By Charles 
Knight. Vol. VI. (Bradbury & Evans.) The 
task of a reviewer is light and pleasant when he 
has to notice such a volume as this now before 
us. It is not a book of any great original re- 
search. It is not a work of any great philo- 
sophical depth. But for all purposes of instruction, 
interest, and delight, in their own peculiar range, 
Mr. Knight’s volumes stand unrivalled. All the 
learning of heavy tomes, all the pleasant gossip 
and anecdote of memoirs and biographies, are here 
combined with rare skill and judgment. The 
compilatory ability is very great, but it would be 
a huge mistake to suppose that this volume con- 
sists of mere compilation. It is manifestly the 
work of an independent mind, and possesses an 
independent value: some of the picture writing is 
worthy of the lamented Lord Macaulay. The 
work is crowded with excellent illustrations, 
which render it pre-eminently attractive. There 
are several novel features of considerable import- 
ance yguch, for instance, as a chronological table of 
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treaties, a very useful feature, and hitherto almost | 


entirely absent from the common histories. 
a great pleasure, and a very unfrequent one, to 


It is | 


| 


be able to give hearty and unmingled praise: but | 


such is fairly due to Mr. Knight. In his day 
he has rendered high service to the literature of 
his country, such as has fallen to the lot of few, 
but he never rendered such a service to his coun- 
try, especially to the younger part of the com- 
munity, as when he determined to write a popular 
History of England, on a plan beyond all others 
calculated to suit the requirements of the people, 
and enlisted, with the happiest effect, the cunning 
aids of art. 


History of Peter the Great. By Jacob Abbott. 
This book is very suitable for schools. Mr. Abbott 
touches upon all the well-known facts connected 
with the history of Peter the Great, in a style 
which by its clearness and simplicity brings every 
subject within the comprehension of the youthful 
reader. 


Tales from Blackwood. We have before us 
the 8th volume of these Tales. The Surveyor’s 
Tale, by Professor Aytoun, is full of humour. 
The Forrest Race Romance; Di Vasari, a Tale of 
Florence; and Sigismund Fatello, are all very 
striking Tales, and the concluding paper entitled 
‘the Boxes,” in which the perplexities of Mons. 
Louis Le Cheminant, are set forth on his arrival 
in England, where, in the course of a few hours, 
he hears of a coach box, a pepper box, a box at 
the theatre, a box on the ears, a snuff box, a 
shooting box, coal box,a Christmas box, a boxing 
match, and Mr. Box. The idea of this paper is 
well conceived, and worked out with much humour. 

Lord Macaulay’s Biographies, contributed to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, have just come to 
hand. It is prefaced by nearly sixty pages of 


very interesting notes on Lord Macaulay’s con- | 
nection with Edinburgh, by Mr. Adam Black, the | 


publisher. We propose to give an extended re- 
view next week. 

A Comprehensive History of India. (Blackie & 
Son, Edinburgh.) This work comprises the civil, 
military, and social history of India, from the 
landing of the English, to the suppression of the 
sepoy revolt. 
the most “ comprehensive” history of Indiz ex- 
tant. To add to its completeness numerous well- 


When finished it will probably be | D 
| whom it may concern, to the copy of an 


in this | 


| Rogers. 





of the - « People’s _ Edition, ” just published, con- | 
tains an excellent portrait, on steel, of Samuel | 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The National Magazine. This magazine has | 
several very excellent articles this month. Among | 
the most noticeable we may mention that on | 
Highgate, which the writer justly terms one of | 
the pleasantest of the metropolitan suburbs. He 
alludes to its many historical and poetical associa- 
tions, of course making especial mention of Cole- 
ridge in connection with the latter. Another | 
capital article is that entitled “Tom Tiddler’s | | 
Ground,” a term which the writer applies to | 
modern London, where, “ according to the youth- | 
ful mind in general, gold and silver are to be 
picked up in handfuls any day.” In the course of 
his remarks, he gives some interesting particulars 
of the rise of several well-known men who now 


occupy high and honourable positions, and com- | 


menced life upon nothing. He gives also some 
curious statistics of the wealth which is repre- 
sented by the London Banks, Insurance Offices, 
the Docks, &c., and closes his article with the 
following remarks: “ The magnitude of London 
wealth, and even crime, never can be fully esti- 
mated. It is a boundless ocean, in which the 
brave, sturdy, steady swimmer—while the weak 
are borne away rapidly to destruction—may pick 
up precious pearls.” The “ Alchemist,’ and “ A 
Pleasant Way Home,” are the two most striking 
engravings in the present number. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine. Mr. Sylvanus 
Urban, the editor of this quaint old magazine, 
announces in the present number the startling 
fact that he has reached the one hundred and 
twenty-ninth year of his literary existence. As 
a general rule, editors are “ old men past labour ” 
before they reach half this age, that is, three score 
and four. The secret why Mr. Sylvanus Urban 
should be an exception to this rule, may or may 
not be known to our readers. We shall not di- 


| vulge it however lest, as in the case“of Columbus 


executed maps and engravings are added, and if | 


all future numbers are prepared with the same 
care and accuracy which have distinguished those 
which have already been published, we have no 
doubt it will be a very valuable work. 


Stephen Dugard; or, The Black Rock's Mouth. 
By Wm. Mudford. (Thomas Hodgson.) “ Ste- 
phen Dugard” belongs to that class of novels, 


yellow, a circumstance by no means calculated to 
give those persons a favourable impression of its 
contents, who, in judging of persons and books, 
permit themselves to be influenced by first ap- 
pearances. Those, however, who love melo- 
dramatic excitement will find plenty of it in this 


volume. Robbers and murderers ply their callings , nado c 
| markable for their combination of wit, humour, 


with busy hands, but a due admixture of law, 
love, and marriage helps to soften matters, and 
prevents too great a heap of horrors accumulating 
on “ horror’s head.” When we consider the ma- 
terials with which the author has worked, we are 


bound to say that in their use and application | ©” 
| this error. 


he has shown much good taste. 


Lichtenstein ; 
From the German of Hauff. By Elinor M. 
Sevan. (James Blackwood.) This is a histo- 
rical tale of the sixteenth century, and the events 


| subjects. 


and the egg, it should be unappreciated by those | 


who are not acquainted with it already. 
We beg to call the attention of all those 


“original document” which is given 
number. It relates to certain laws which were 
made by “good Queen Bess,” regulating the | 
size, &c., of the dress to be worn by her ene | 
The laws were made “ for the p 

of avoyding of the great inconvenience that hath | 


growen and dayly doeth increase within this | 
Realme, by the inordinate excess in apparel,” | 


Should not this law, which has long | ng 
| it is caleulated to rouse a noble and manly spirit 


&e. &e. 


ae , -? | been obsolete, be revived ? 
every volume of which is dressed in staring | 


The Welcome Guest. ‘This periodical numbers 
among its contributors some of the best writers of 
the day, including Sala, Augustus Mayhew, 
Leitch Ritchie, Robert B. Brough, Edmund Yates, 


| Godfrey Turner, Walter Thornbury, and Albany | 


or, The Outlaw of Wiirtemburg. | 


recorded took place in that part of South Ger- | 


many lying between the Alps and the Black 
Forest, still bearing the name of Wiirtemburg. 
The story commences in the year 1519, and the 
character occupying the most prominent position 
in the tale is Duke Ulric, whose misfortunes 
began about that period. 


Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of | 
Thomas Moore. (Longman & Co.) Part III. 


Fonblanque. Many of the articles which Part V. 
contains are full of information, and some are re- 


and good sense. Writers who belong to the 
“funny” school, are apt sometimes to create 
nausea from their desire to be humorous on | 
all oceasions ; but the contributors of The Wel- 

come Guest have too much good taste to fall into 

Among the most striking articles | 
are those on “Spain and Morocco,” by Mr. | 
Thornbury, though, by the way, we think he has | 
rather too mean an opinion of the Spaniards. | | 
Another on “ Mr. Dickens and his Reviewers,” by 
T., is very good. It is a question of genius versus | 
learning. ‘The author takes a broad view of the 


subject, and writes in a pleasant and genial spirit. 
| His views are summed up in some such question 


as the following, which, though not bearing di- 
rectly on, is quite applicable to, his subject: Do 
we decry Shakspeare because Ben Jenson tells us 
that he knew a little Latin and less Greek? 
Among the artists are Kenny Meadows, Julian 
| Portch, and other well-known names, | 











The “Revue Germanique has reading for every- 
body, science and “ Hans Christian Oersted,” for 


| the scientific ; “ Uriel Acosta” (from the German 


of Gutzkow) for the dramatic ; ; “ De la Théologie 
Contemporaine en Allemagne ” for the theologi- 
cal; “ La Blonde Lisbeth ” (from the German of 
Charles Immermann), for the sentimental ; “ Les 
Expériences Agricoles en Allemagnes,” for the 
agricultural ; “ Ascencions et Esquisses Al Ng 
for the geological; “ Richard Wagner,” for the 
musical; and “ Poésie,” for the poetical: not to 
mention the “ Bulletin Bibliographique et Cri- 
tique,” “‘ Courrier Scientifique et Littéraire,” and 
“ Chronique Parisienne,” which contribute to 
render this Revue a very giant amongst Maga- 
zines, whether we regard it from the outside or 
the inside. 


The Revue Indépendante yields to none in its 
partisanship of an Anglo-French alliance, but 


| asserts that the present so-called alliance is no- 


oe but an engagement binding England to 
support Binney Ill. It affects to fear that 
should Napoleon IIL. and M. Magne see the arti- 
, cle “ La reduction de l’armée et l’état des finances 
en France,” that worthy couple would believe 
they had duped the Revue, with such naiveté does 
it treat the subject. It maintains that the “ com- 
mercial treaty,” far from cementing the alliance, 
tends to produce war. It wishes Napoleon III. 
would write a few more pamphlets like his last, 
for Europe would then perhaps have her eyes 
opened. It declares that “ the elect of universal 
suffrage ” is nothing but a despot, a source of hu- 
miliation and danger, of dishonour and ruin, to 
the country whose votes he has filched: and it 
accuses him of an intention of seizing, in the 
name of the state, every railway in France. 


The Constitutional Press Magazine for March 
contains, a capital gossiping review of Disraeli’s 
literary career. The writer has avery just ap- 
preciation of his peculiar powers and genius; 
and his remarks are on the whole impartial as 
well as interesting. ‘This number contains also 
another letter by Crux, on “ The Army,” written 
in a very earnest and, we think, truthful spirit. 
| It is well worthy of attention. So also is chap. ii. 

of the tale entitled “ War,” in which the anti- 
| glorious view of things is pourtrayed. Of course 
“‘ Hopes and Fears,” by the author of the “ Heir 
| of Redclyffe,” will have many readers. 


| The Hurst Johnian. (H. & C: Treacher, Brigh- 

| ton.) No. 19, of this excellent little “ monthly,” 
| besides containing several other good articles, 

concludes a very capital sketch of the life of 
| “ Hodson of Hodson’s Horse.” We very much 
approve of the spirit in which this sketch has 
been written—besides being in itself interesting, 
in the breasts of all who read it. This is as it 
should be. 


The Wild Flowers of England. By the Rey. 
Robert Tyas, M.A., F.R.B.S. (Houlston & 
Wright.) Number 23 of this useful and interest- 
ing work is just published. The next number 
will complete the two series. 


Good Words. Neither the articles nor the 
illustrations which form Part III. of this periodical 
evince much merit. The illustrations appear to 
be wretchedly printed. 
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MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat Instirvrion. — Tuesday, March 13th, 
at 3 o'clock: Professor Owen, “On Fossil Rep- 
tiles.” — Thursday, March 15th, at 3 o'clock: 
Professor Tyndall, “On Light.”— Friday, March, 
16th, at 8 o’clock: Maxwell T. Masters, Esq., 
“On the Relation between the Abnormal and 
Normal Formation of Plants.”—Saturday, March 

17th, at 3 o’clock: Dr. Lankester, “On the 
Relation of the Animal Kingdom to the Industry 
of Man.” 

Socrety or Arts.— Wednesday, March 14th, 
at 8 o’clock, Mr. John Bell, sculptor : 
Art-Treatment of Granitic Surfaces.” 

InstrruTIon or Civit Excineers.— Monday, 
March 19th, at 8 p.m. Continued discussion 
upon Mr. Longridge’s Paper “On the Con- 
struction of Artillery and other Vessels, to resist 
great internal Pressure.” 

British ARCHZOLOGICAL AssoclaTion, — 
Wednesday, March 14, at half-past 8 pP.M.: 
Dr. James Kendrick: “On an Egyptian Papyrus 
in the Museum at Warrington.”—Dr. Palmer: 
“Exhibition of Roman and Saxon Antiquities 
from Berkshire.”—Mr. Sim and Mr. Vere Irving: 
“Exhibition of Roman Antiquities from Lanark- 
shire.” 

Zooiocical. Socrety.— Tuesday, March 13, 
at9p.™. 1. Mr. F. Buckland, “On the Egyptian 
Tbis.”—3. Dr. Baird, “On new Entomostracans.”’ 
—3. Dr. Crisp, “ On the Causes of death of Ani- 
mals at the Gardens,” 


Unrrep Service Insrrruriox, Wurrena. | 
Yarv.—Friday, March 16th, at 3 P.m., Captain | 


Blakeley, H. P.R.A,, “On the Advanee in Mili- 
tary Science, as exhibited by the late War in 
Italy.” 

SocreTy oF ANTIQUARIES oF LoNnDoN, So- 
mERSET-Housr. — Thursday, March 15th, at 
8 P.M. 

GrEoLocicaL Soctety.—Papers to be read at | 
the evening meeting, on March 14, 1860. 1. 
“On the Occurrence of Lingula bredneri i in the 
Coal Measures of Durham. By J. W. Kirkby, 
Esq. Communicated by T., Davidson, Esq, 





| Perthshire and Argyllshire. 
| Esq. 
| F.G.S.” 
id and ew Testament, | 


| Horizontal and for Vertical Rays.” 


| Gassiot, on the “ Luminous Discharge of Voltaic 


| to be read, — “ South Australia, exploring Expe- 
| dition into the Interior of the Continent 
| Macdougall Stuart, Esq. 


| muniecated through the Duke of Newcast!e,F.R.G.S., 


| February 2?, T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A, 


| They were altogether Saxon, and consisted of 


| quities, 


| ancient British, Roman, and Medieval. 


| torque, stone axe hammers, celts, bronze Roman 
“On the | 


| footstools, armlets, fibula, a bull, buckles, pottery, 


| chiefly during his residence in the Punjab, by 


| which are contained in his cabinet. 
| also called attention to two gold coins of Diodotus, 


Fr. G.8. 2, “On the Rocks and Minerals o on the 
Property of the Marquis of Breadalbane, in 
By C.H. G. Thost, 
Communicated by’ Professor J. Nichol, 


Roya Soctrery.—March 15. Professor Whar- 
ton Jones, on the “Focal Power of the Eye for 
B. Stewart, 
on the “ Light radiated by heated Bodies. Mr. 


Batteries when examined 
Vacua.” 

RoyvaL GrocrapnicaL Society. — Evening 
meeting, Monday the 12th inst., at 84 p.t. Papers 


in Carbonic Acid | 


» by J. 
“ Discovery of a New 
Harbour on the N.E. coast of Australia,” com- 


by Sir G. F, Bowen, F.R.GS., 
Queensland. 

Linnean Socrery. — Papers to be read at the 
next meeting, on Thursday, March 15th, at 8 p.m. 
1. Dr. Litchfield, on “ Apocynum androsemifo- 
lium.” 2. W. Mitten, Esq., on some “ New Spe- 
cies of Musci from tropical Africa.” 3. D. Oliver, 
Esq., on “ Sycopsis, a new genus of Hamame- 
lidex.” 4. Dr. Asa Gray, “ Note on the Species 
of Nissolia.” 


Governor of 


British ARCHEOLOGICAL ASssocriATION. — 


Vice-President, in the chair. Mr. Wentworth 
forwarded an order, directed to the constables of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, in relation to the 
establishment of watch and ward, during the con- 
tinuance of the plague in October 1665. The Rev. 
James Bagge, of Crux Easton, near Newbury, 
forwarded an account of the discovery ofa Roman 
urn, human skull, &c., found in the garden of his 
rectory. Mr. J.J. Briggs sent drawings of anti- 
quities found at Sysonby, near Melton Mowbray. 


iron spear heads, the boss of a shield, rings, 
buckles, &e. Mr. A. Sim, of Coulter Biggar, 
N.B., sent an extraordinary assemblage of anti- 
the product of researches made in 
Lanarkshire, and intended to illustrate a history 
of the county, now preparing by Mr. Sim and 
Mr. Vere Irving. The latter had arranged the 





specimens according to their order of date, being 


They 
consisted of a collar of gold, gold fomicular 


camp pots, of which they were of various sizes | 
about a dozen examples, spear heads, swords, 


&e., portions of a quern, ladle in latter, and 
various ornaments. There were also rings and 
ornaments with Runic inscriptions. A report 
will be drawn up for publication, and illustrations 
of the most remarkable specimens will be given 
in the Journal of the Association. 





Numismatic Socnery, — Thursday, February 
23, Mr. W. Vaux, President, in the chair. Mr. 
Rolfe was elected a member of the society. Mr. 
Vaux read a paper, giving some account of a 
celebrated collection of Oriental coins, made 


Colonel Abbott, and noticed some among the more 
remarkable specimens of the Bactrian coinage 
Mr. Vaux 


the first Greek ruler in Bactriana, which belong to 
Major Hay and are of extreme rarity, no other | 
specimen being known except the one in the | 
French collection. 

Socrety or Arts.— Wednesday, March 7th, | 
J. Bennett Lawes, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. 


| The paper read was “On the Application of 
| Town Sewage to a large 


Agricultural Area, 
| comparing its Strength and Dilution with the 


ordinary Farm Manurial Resources; with consi- 

; derations of its effects on Farm Profits,” by Mr. | 
This question was so impor- | 

| tant in a national point of view, that the author 


Alderman Mechi. 


| Fellows. 


| Institute. 
, bage, Esq., and Professor Sylvester, acknowledg- 
_ ing their election as honorary members of the 


said he ventured again to call attention to the 
subject. His principal object in doing so was to 
rebut certain objections raised, and to dispel 
erroneous opinions that existed on this subject. 
It had been objected that sewage was too much 
diluted to be beneficial to agriculture, except in 
enormous quantities. This objection Mr. Mechi 
proceeded to answer in considerable detail. The 
manure produced by the live stock on a farm 


| might be taken (reducing all animals to sheep for 


the sake of calculation) at something less than the 
manure of two sheep peracre. The average rain- 
fall showed that the produce of each sheep was 
diluted with about 1300 tons of water, while the 
manure produced by each resident in towns only 
received about 80 tons of water. The conclusion 
drawn by the author was, that the sewage was in 
reality sixteen times less diluted, and consequently 
sixteen times stronger than that on which the 
farmers of England usually depended for the pro- 
duction of their crops. So that, in fact, an annual 
application of 160 tons of town sewage, per acre, 
would equal the animal manuring which the farms 
now received. The next question discussed 
was the effect that town sewage had in increasing 
the fertility of the land; and upon this point Mr. 
Mechi quoted the opinions of various authorities, 
tending to show how much benefit the land thus 
derived. He proceeded to point out the best 
means of distributing this manure over the land, 
for which purpose he thought the bitumenized 
paper pipes lately introduced were likely to be 
very useful. e steam-pumps now so much 
used for drainage might be made available for 
this purpose also. Having gone into the question 
of the expense to be incurred in carrying out 
these operations, the author proceeded to give a 
brief outline of the principal arrangements on 
his own farm, which he thought rendered it pro- 
fitable, and concluded by giving an estimate of 
the increased produce which the land throughout 
the kingdom might be made to yield, if the im- 
provements which he had carried into effect were 
generally adopted. A discussion ensued, in which 
Messrs. Shepherd, Sidney, Rawlinson, Holland, 
Hudson, Halkett, Wilkins, Parkinson, Thomas, 
Hamond, Winkworth, R. A, Slaney, M.P., and 
the Chairman took part. 





Socrety oF Antiquarres.— March 1. J. 
Bruce, Esq., V. P. in the Chair.—Sir J, Hanmer, 
Bart., and Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, were elected 
Mr. 8. Stone exhibited and commu- 
nicated an account of the discovery of Anglo- 
Saxon remains near Witney. The Hon, R. Mar- 
sham exhibited and described some curious stone 
axes used by the natives of Brazil. Mr. J. H. 
Parker exhibited a series of drawings taken from 
wall paintings in Charlgrove Church, Oxon, and 
read a description and illustration of them by 
Mr, William Burgess. 





InstiruTe oF ActTuartes.— Monday, 27th 
Feb., 1860: W., B. Hodge, Esq., V.P., in the 
Chair. Edward Butler, and Ferguson F. Came- 
roux, Esqrs., were elected official associates. Ed- 
ward Plumridge Clark, J. E. P. Gage, and J. E. 
Leyland, Esqrs., were elected associates of the 
Letters were read from Charles Bab- 


Institute. Mr. H. W. Porter, B.A., continued 


| the reading of his paper ‘‘ On some considerations 
| suggested by the reports of the Registrar-General ; 


being an inquiry into the question as to how far 
the inordinate mortality exhibited by those re- 
ports is controllable by human agency.” The 
| author commenced the second portion of the sub- 
ject under consideration by entering very minutely 
into the question of the injurious effect of the 
inhalation of dust upon the health of millers, 


| stonemasons, and persons engaged in working in 


metals, the last class particularly, and mentioned 
that it had been shown, that at Sheffield, in which 
town nearly half the population are engaged in 
the manufacture of metals, that the death-rate 


for pulmonary affections per 100,000, was as high 
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as 839, while for England and Wales, it was 569 
only. In connection with this subject, he entered 
into an inquiry, as to how far the action of the 
cilia on the mucous membrane of the larynx, 


trachea, bronchial tubes, and air-cells of the lungs | 
of vertebrata, has the power to prevent the in- | 


halation of foreign particles, or rather to eject 
them, after they have effected an entrance by the 


mouth, and explained that some popular errors | 
He then 


appeared to prevail on this subject. 
went on to show by statistics bearing on the 
question, how much we had it in our power, by 
the application of proper means, to diminish, to a 
considerable extent at least, the high mortality 
from pulmonary diseases, which the reports of the 
Registrar-General clearly show to prevail in this 
country. 
high mortality from phthisis in the British army, 


and touching upon some of the canses tending to | 


produce it, Mr. Porter went on to consider the 
question of the hereditary transmission of phthisis, 
supporting his statements from the Hospital for 
Consumption at Brompton. 


breeders of animals. It was shown that there was 


abundant evidence to prove that in the case of | 


horses, mules, sheep, pigs, and fowls, the female 
retains traces of the influence of a prior impreg- 
nation, and transmits the same to a second, third, 
and even fourth progeny. 


bred chestnut mare. The produce was a quagga 
mule, having the stripes, and in many respects the 
characteristics, of the male parent. The next season 
the same mare was allowed to breed with a black 
Arab horse, and the result was, to the astonish- 


ment of the owner,a foal bearing strongly the | 


marks of the quagga, and this effect continued to 
be visible through three successive foals pro- 
duced by horses. It was also shown that a prior 
impregnation need not necessarily have resulted 
in the production of progeny, in order that evi- 
dences of it might be transmitted to a subsequent 
generation. Arguing from the analogy of ani- 
mals, the author considered that the desirableness 
of marriage with a widow, whose husband had 
died of phthisis, or other hereditary disease, 
might perhaps be questioned ; whether, from the 
above consideration, she had borne children to 
her first husband or not; of course, if she had, 
and phthisis had shown itself in them, the 
case would be stronger. The author was of 
opinion that it is possible in this way, to ac- 
count for some of those sad, and inscrutable 
cases, which we find happen occasionally, in which 
phthisis comes on suddenly and unexpectedly‘ 
without our being able to trace either any here- 
ditary tendency to the disease, or to find any rea- 
son to account satisfactorily for the origin of the 
affliction. The mortality from fever was next con- 
sidered, and evidence brought forward to show, that 
we held in our own hands the means of checking, 
to a very great extent, by due attention to sa- 
nitary matters, the loss of life from this cause, 


The excess in the returns of deaths from small- | tributions to the Knowledge of the Himalayan | 


pox was then adverted to, and an opinion ex- 


pressed, that from the fluctuating nature of the | 


returns under that head, the disease might be an 
epidemic merely, and that the alarm is unneces- 
sary which has been created on the subject of the 
inefficacy of vaccination, by the statements that 
have lately been put forward, which refer the 
cause to the fact that the vaccine matter being 
weakened by transmission through numerous 
generations, required to be again supplied from 
the cow. The high mortality among the infant 
population was next pointed out, and it was 
stated that 103,227, or about 1 in 6 of the whole 
number of children born alive in England in the 
year 1857, and comprising nearly one quarter of 
the whole number of deaths registered in the 


year, died before attaining the age of a twelve- | 


month. Deaths from accidental causes were then 
considered. It was stated to be worthy of record, 
that while the deaths from one class of diseases 
alone is shown to be upwards of half a quarter of 
a million, those from “ old age,” was only 26,847, 


After entering upon the subject of the | 


Some curious illus- | 
trations were adduced from the experience of | 


One case was men- | 
tioned, in which a quagga, in the possession of | 
Lord Morton, was allowed to breed with a thorough | 





notwithstanding that death by “old age” is as 
Mr. Simon says, in a recent report to the Board 
of Health “ physiologically speaking,” the only 
normal death of man. It must be admitted, the 
author considered from the facts he had brought 
forward, that an enormous unnecessary mortality 
takes place annually in this country. Without 
venturing himself to assess even an approximate 
number, he stated that the Registrar-general 


being of a preventable character. In the diseus- 
sion which followed the reading of the paper, 
Mr. Newbatt and the Chairman took part, and 
thanks having been voted to Mr. Porter, the 
meeting adjourned. 





Roya. IxstitrvuTion.—General monthly meet- 
ing, Monday, March 5, William Pole, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.S., Treasurer and Vice-President, in 
the chair. Thomas Farmer Baily, Esq., George 
Francis Brown, Esq., Joseph Brown, Esgq,, Ste- 
phen Busk, Esq., Charles William Franks, Esq., 
John Peter Gassiot, jun., Esq., Rev. George God- 
win Pownall Glossop, A.M., Thomas Greg, Esq., 
| Thomas John Kent, Esq., Robert Morant, Esq., 
John Charles Salt, Esq., and Edward Woods, 


| Esq. were duly elected members of the Royal | 


Institution. Mr. Arthur Puller, John Morgan, 


and William Salmon were admitted members of the | 


Royal Institution. The secretary announced, that 
the following arrangements had been made for the 
lectures after Easter :—Seven lectures on “ the 
Structure, ‘Habits, and Affinities of Herbivorous 
Mammalia, with especial reference to certain 
species now living in the Zoological Society’s 
Gardens, Regent's Park,” by T. Spencer Cobbold, 
M.D., F.L.S. Eight lectures on “ Some Recent 
Researches in Physical Geography and Geology,” 
by David T. Ansted, Esq., M.A. F.R.S. Eight 
lectures on “ Some Results of the Association of 
Heat with Chemical Force, Practically Applied,” 
by F. A. Abel, Esq., Director of the War De- 
partment, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 


ZooLocicaL Soctery.—Tuesday, 28th Febru- 
ary. John Gould, Esq., V. P., inthe Chair. Dr. 
Crisp read a paper on the causes of death of 
animals which have died in the Society’s gardens 
during several years, as deduced from post mortem 
examinations made by himself, accompanied by 
tabulated series of the results. Mr. Sclater pointed 
out the differences between the Punjab sheep 
living in the Society's gardens (Ovis cycloceros of 
Hutton) of the Sulimani range of hills, and the 
Shapoo of Ladakh, which he regarded as the true 
Ovis vignii, These observations were illustrated 
by the exhibition of a numerous series of the 
heads and horns of the four known species of wild 
sheep of Northern India. Mr. Bartlett read some 
notes on the breeding of bears in the Society’s 
| menagerie, The Secretary exhibited, on the part 
of Mr, Alfred Newton, a specimen of Hirundo bi- 
color of North America, shot in England, from 
the collection of the late J, Wolley, junr., Esq. 
Dr. Gunther communicated a paper entitled “ Con- 


Reptiles,’ founded principally on the large col- 
lection of reptiles made by the brothers Schla- 
| gintweit during their travels. 
several interesting forms, some of which were 
new to science. Dr. Gunther distinguished three 
several zones of altitude for the division of the 
Himalayas according to their reptilian fauna, 
each of which contained characteristic species. 


form of snakes of the family Boide, proposed to 
be called Chrysenis batesii, after Mr. Bates its 
discoverer, from the Upper Amazon, Papers 
were also read by Mr. W. H. Pease on forty-three 
| new species of shells from the Sandwich Islands, 
| and by Dr. Pfeiffer on new land shells in the 
} Cumingian collection. 








| Roya GeocrapuicaL Socrery.—A crowded 
| meeting of this Society was held on Monday 
evening ; the Earl de Grey and Ripon, President, 


in the chair. The papers read were:—l. “ 





NMBA TENE OOS 


speaks of 100,000 deaths, in round numbers, as | 


Among them were | 


Dr. Gray communicated the characters of a new | 


| 
| 





South Africa ;” by C. J. Anderson, Esq. The 
author dates his first communication on the river 
Okovango, in lat. 17°30, long. 19, March 26, 
1859, and observes that this river, which he de- 
secended for 40 miles, is of considerable volume, 
200 or 300 yards broad, apparently of great depth, 
and with a steady current flowing eastward, right 
into the heart of the continent. In his second 
letter, dated lat. 17°46, long. 18, August 1, 1859, 
Mr. Anderson refers to the attack of fever under 
which he was then labouring, and which had 
prostrated the whole of his party, and had proved 
fatal in some instances; he also dwells upon the 
great difficulties encountered in accomplishing his 
journey, citing, in proof of this, the fact of his 
party having to cut its way for a distance of 300 
miles through a dense forest and jungle. 2. On 
the “ Congo,” by Captain N. B. Bedingfeld, 
R.N., F.R.G.S. The author advocates farther 
exploration of this river, which he has himself 
ascended to Embomma, and which possesses 
many facilities for opening up a trade with Cen- 
tral Africa. It has no bar, and at its mouth there 
is 150 fathoms depth of water, and it is navig- 
able for seagoing ships 100 miles. Palm oil, 
copper ore, ivory, gum, and beeswax, in addition 
to a variety of o commodities, abound in great 
| profusion. The author concludes by submitting 
| a plan for the accomplishment of his scheme. 
| 3. On “the Rocky Mountains and Vancouver Is- 
land,” by Captain J. Palliser, F.R.G.S., commu- 
| nieated by the Duke of Newcastle. This paper 
| describes the progress of the British North 
American expedition from Fort Edmonton on the 
east to Fort Colville on the west side of the 
Rocky Mountains, and is a continuation of what 
has already appeared on this subject. The passes 
across the Rocky Mountains, previously explored, 
were re-examined, Dr. Hector taking the northern, 
and Captain Palliser the southern or Kutanie 
Pass. After somewhat minutely describing the 
districts traversed, with an account of the general 
features of the country, the charaeter of the soil, 
and its capability for production, Captain Palliser 
observes that “it gives him great pleasure to be 
able to inform Her Majesty’s Government that 
his seeretary’s (Mr. Sullivan) and his own endea- 
yours to find a route practicable for horses, from 
Edmonton westward, across the Rocky Mountains, 
mgitude of Fort Colville, and en- 











as far as the lo 
tirely within British territory, have been perfectly 
successful. In addition to this, he pursued his 
way for more than 50 miles to the westward, still 
| north of the 49th parallel, until he arrived and ter- 
| minated his explorations by reaching the camp of 

the United States Boundary Commissioners, in 
| long. 119 deg. 30 W.” He concludes by stating 
| that “ Snow has commenced to fall (October), the 

season of 1859 is terminated, and, in conformity 

with the directions of Her Majesty’s Government, 
, he is drawing the affairs of the expedition toa 
| close, and will start, accompanied by Mr. Sulli- 
| van, next week for the Dalles, on horseback—a 
, journey of about 16 days; thence we shall take 
| the steamer for Vancouver, where we hope to 
meet Dr. Hector. We shall then have the honour 
of again communicating with Her Majesty’s Go- 
| Vernment.” 





GeoLocicaL Soctety.—February 15th, Sir C. 
| Lyell, Vice-President, in the Chair—The fol- 
| lowing communications were read: 1. “On the 
| Probable Glacial Origin of some Norwegian 
| Lakes,” by T. Codrington, Esq., F.G.S.. The 
| lakes to which attention was called by this paper 
| are those frequently found situated at a short dis- 
| tance from the head of the several fjords on the 
western coast of Norway. The fjord and the 
valley in which such a lake or “ vand” lies are 
parts of one great chasm, with perpendicular 
sides, often thousands of feet high. The valley 
generally shows traces of the former existence of 
a glacier, and is now traversed by a rapid river, 
which falls into a vand or lake six or seven miles 
long, rarely a mile wide, and very deep. The 
lake is separated from the fjord by a mass of 
rolled stones, shingle, and coarse sand roughly 
stratified, and sometimes rising 120 feet above the 
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lake. Through this an outlet has been eut to the 


fjord, a distance varying from about one to four | 


miles. On the side towards the lake this mound 
is terraced; and at the upper end of the lake 
Similar terraces are sometimes seen. The author, 


with some doubt, attributes the accumulation of | 


this terraced barrier to glacial action. 2. “ On 
the Drift and Gravels of the North of Scotland,” 
by T. F. Jamieson, Esq. Communicated by Sir 
R. I. Murchison, F.G’S. The author expressed 
his opinion that the following course of events 
may be supposed to have occurred in the Pleisto- 
cene history of Scotland. Ist. A period when 
the country stood as high as, or probably higher 
than, at present, with an extensive development of 
glaciers and land-ice, which polished and striated 
the subjacent rocks, transported many of the 
erratic blocks, destroyed the pre-existing allu- 
vium, and left much boulder-earth in various 
places. 2ndly. To this succeeded a period of 
submergence, when the sea gradually advanced 
until almost the whole country was covered. 
This was the time of the marine drift with floating 
ice. The beds with arctic shells belonged to it, 
and some of the brick-clays are probably but the 
fine mud of the deeper parts of the same sea-bot- 
tom. 3rdly. The land emerged from the water, 
during which emergence the preceding drift-beds 
suffered much denudation, giving ris> to the exten- 
sive superficial accumulations of water-roiled 
gravel that now overspread much of the sur- 
face. This movement continued until the land 
obtained a higher position than it now has, and 
became connected with the continent of Europe. 
Its various islands were probably also more or 
less in conjunction. The 
animals and plants gradually migrated hither from 
adjoining lands. Glaciers may have still been 
formed in favourabie places, but probably never 
regained the former extension. 4thly. The iand 
sank again until the sea in most places reached a 


height of from 30 to 40 feet above the present | 


tide-mark. Patches of forest-ground were sub- 
merged along the coast. The clays and beds of 
silt, forming the “carses” of the Forth, Tay, and 
other rivers, were accumulated, as well as the 
post-tertiary beds of the Clyde, &c., described by 
Mr. James Smith, the shells of which agree with 
those of our present seas. 5thly. An elevation at 
length took place, by which the land attained its 
present level. As Mr. Smith has shown, this 
probably occurred before the Roman invasion: 
but that man had previously got into the country, 
appears from the fact that the elevated beds of silt 
near Glasgow contain overturned and swamped 
eanoes with stone implements. 

The Annual-General Meeting took place Feb. 
17, Professor J. Phillips, president, in the Chair. 
The president announced the award of the Wol- 
laston Medal to Mr. Searles V. Wood, F.G.S., in 
recognition of his contributions to our knowledge 
of the Testaceous Fauna of the later geological 
periods, more especially evidenced by his valuable 
work on the Mollusca of the Crag, and the 
balance of the proceeds of the Wollaston Dona- 
tion-fund to Messrs. T. R. Jones and W. K. Par- 
ker, to aid in their further researches on recent 
and fossil Foramenifera. The president then pro- 
ceeded to read his anniversary address, which has 
already been noticed in our columns, 


ConpITIons oF SILICA, AND THE FoRMATION oF 
Granite. Animportant essay recently appeared in 


present assemblage of | 


Poggendor ffs Annals, and through a French trans- | 


lation in the Annales de Chimie, which has excited 
some commotion in the scientific world, as it tends 
to the denial of the prevailing theory of the igneous 
origin of granite. 
vations, there are two different states or conditions 


the other varying from 2-2 to 2°3. The silica 
or silicie acid with the density of 2°6 is only 
found in the crystalline form, or in a compact 
form more or less crystallised, while that with the 
lower specific gravity is always amorphous. The 
properties of the regularly crystallised and the 


According to M. Rose’s obser- | 


| and precipated in a gelatinous form. 








from those of the amorphous varieties. M. Rose 
observes, that no one can doubt that compact 
crystallised silica, such as is found in fire stone, 
for example, has been formed in a moist way. 
petrified wood we often find the vegetable structure 


accurately preserved, and Ehrenberg has detected | 


Infusoria in fire stone with their forms uninjured. 
Powdered quartz, or fire stone, resists the action 
of boiling hydrate of potash, or, after prolonged 
exposure, is only slightly dissolved, while amor- 
phous silica is dissolved in considerable quantity. 
Experiments to produce crystallised silica have 
only succeeded when the humid method has 
been tried: among others, Daubrée produced well 
formed crystals of quartz by decomposing glass 
by the action of water at a high temperature and 
under pressure. But no one has obtained crys- 
tallised silica by the method of fusion, and 
quartz which has been meited has a specific 
gravity of 2°2. Davy, Clarke, Stromeyer, Mar- 
cet, and others fused quartz into a clear glo- 
bule ; and more recently, Gaudin and St. Claire 
Deville have melted considerable quantities of 
quartz, which they formed into buttons and drew 
out in threads, but although the quartz hed a 
specific gravity of 2-6 before fusion, after it, its 
density was reduced to 2:2. M. Rose observes 
that itis not likely that the quartz of the granite 
crystallised during a slower cooling, or by the pro- 
longed action of an elevated temperature, because, if 
such an action had taken place, it would have been 


irregular in its operation, and where the cool- | 


ing was accelerated, we should expect to find 
silica with a density of 2-2, which however never 
occurs in any sort of granite. 

Different modifications of silica were exposed 


to an elevated temperature in a porcelain furnace | 


at Berlin (estimated at 2,000 centigrade degrees) 
for eighteen hours, and then cooled very slowly. 
The specimens of silica were placed in platina 


crucibles, which were in turn placed in larger cra- | 


cibles of thesame metal, contact being prevented 
by the interposition of magnesia. A rock crystal 


thus treated was unchanged, except that some small | 


fissures occurred in the side nearest the platina, 
and which was consequently cooled quickest. By 
exposing a second time some quartz crystals to 


the action of the furnace, the lower portions of | 


which exhibited a few cracks—the latter were after 
exposure reducible to a granular state by the action 
of the fingers. The grains thus obtained were 
for the most part transparent and crystalline, but 


some of them were opalized and easily reducible to | e 
| ARsENIc AND Grey Powder. 


powder. The coarse powder had a specific 
gravity of 2°613, thus showing that some weight 
had been lost. The second portion of these 
erystals remained uninjured. Rock crystal, re- 
duced to as fine a powder as possible, was then 
placed in a furnace, and its density was found to 
be 2°394. By a second exposure it was reduced 
to 2329. Black fire stone, with a density of 


2-591, preserved its form after the action of the | 


furnace, but those portions in contact with the 
platina were cracked, and the mass was rendered 


completely white and easily reducible to powder | 
The specific gravity of the whole | 


in a mortar. 
mass was 2°218, and of the powder 2°237. By these 
experiments it was shown that the prolonged ac- 
tion of a high temperature produced different re- 


sults, according to the mechanical condition of | 


the crystalline silica, and that a temperature in- 
sufficient for fusion enabled the crystalline silica 
to pass into the amorphous state. 

The modification of silica which has a density of 
2-2 is obtained not only by fusion or heating the 
crystalline form, but when it is melted with alkalies 
When the 
gelatinous silica is thoroughly dried, it becomes 
pulverulent with a density of 2°2 to2°3. Norigor- 


on 1 e ; | ous line of demarcation can be drawn between 
of silica, one having a specifie gravity of 2°6, and | 


the silicates which we see in nature, and which re- 
sist the action of acids, and those which are de- 
composed by them. In fact many of those which 


| have been ranged among the nondecomposed forms 
| are more or less acted upon when they are reduced 
| to a fine powder and exposed to a long digestion 


with concentrated acids. 


compact crystalline forms are similar, and differ | position of silicates which acids attack with dif- 


In | 


But in the decom- | 


| ficulty, silica is always precipated in a pulve- 
| rulent and not in a gelatinous form. From the 
| different states in which silica is separated by the 
action of acids, Bischoff considered that it exists 
in two isomeric conditions. To test this theory, 
M. Rose prepared pulverulent silica from stilbite, 
with the acid of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
and found its density when dried at 150° was 
2°145 ; aftera little water left at this temperature 
was expelled by slight calcination, the density was 
2°1897, and after half an hour’s exposure to a 
red heat, it was 2°206. Gelatinous silica was then 
obtained with hydrochloric acid from apophyllite 
and possessed a specific gravity of 2°218, and, after 
calcination for half an hour near a reddish white 
heat, of 2°22. It therefore appears that silica 
possesses the same density and the same pro- 
| perties in whichever condition it is separated 
from its combinations by acids. The envelopes 
of Infusoria are formed of amorphous silica, 
do not polarise light, and have, according to 
Schaffgotsch, a specific gravity of 2°2. Thus while 
| the silica resulting from inorganic changes effected 
in nature by the humid way, is of a specific 
gravity of 2-6, the phenomena of organic life 
transform this into silica, with a density of 2°2. 
The original paper contains a mass of valuable 
| detail which we cannot reproduce in our co- 
lumns, after which the writer applies his re- 
searches to the theory of the production of granite, 
| and lays stress upon observations tending to show 
that the quartz was crystallised after the felspar 
and mica, whereas it would have been the first 
| to erystallise if all had been fused together, be- 
cause it is the least fusible, and would solidify 
soonest. By melting granite M. Rose ob- 
tained a black glass mingled with portions of 
silica. Various other reasons are given for re- 
| viving the Neptunian theory, and the writer 
concludes that it is possible, that the consti- 
tuent elements of granite may have been formed 
by the action of water on a mass originally in 
fusion, and considers that the high temperature and 
circumstances under which the action took place, 
would account for the absence of organic re- 
mains. It is obvious that this theory affects not 
only granite but porphyries and other supposed 
igneous rocks. M. Rose, however, admits that if 
any one should succeed in forming crystalline 
silica by fusion which should possess a density of 
26, the principal objections against the igneous 
origin of granite would disappear. 


At Smethurst’s 
trial it was alleged that grey powder often con- 
tains arsenic. To solve this question, Professor 
Redwood obtained four specimens from the prin- 
cipal London makers, and two from retail dealers, 
but could not detect the slightest admixture of 
arsenic. He explains the griping sometimes ex- 
perienced from the action of grey powder, as 
resulting from a modern way of making it, by 
putting mercury and chalk into a tub, and causing 
| it torotate by a steam engine, a proceeding by 
which he considers more oxide of mercury is 
formed, than by the old process of rubbing the in- 
gredients in pestle and mortar. 





Pharmaceutical Journal. (J. Churchill.) The 
last number of this journal contains the usual 
accounts of the proceedings of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, some notes by Professor Bentley on the 
Roman chamomile, a refutation by Professor Red- 
wood of the assertion that the preparation called 
mercury and chalk contains arsenic, and several 
papers from various members on scientific sub- 
jects. We think it would be-improved by a larger 
quantity of original matter. 


Routledye’s Illustrated Natural History. By the 
Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. &e. (Routledge.) 
The last number finishes the account of the 
Rorqual, and proceeds through rats and mice, as 
far as the porcupine and the agouti. It is written 
in Mr. Wood’s pleasant style, and well adapted for 
family reading. We extract the following curious 


| letter about singing mice. 


| “A very interesting letter on this subject has been seut 
| to me, by “2, Rev. R, L, Bampfield, of Little Barfield, in 
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Essex, and seems also to favour the latter supposition. By 


ae | 
the kind permission of the writer, | am enabled to present | battles have had to be fought, no one will - | 


the account to the reader, and will leave him to come to his | that it should be demolished without a most valid 
own conclusions on the subject. iia | reason being given, or something guaranteed in its 
“* In a former residence of mine, some mice took up their s. s 
abode behind the wainscot in the kitchen. From motives place (though ike do not well see where it is to 
which few housekeepers would appreciate, we allowed them | Come from) of superior interest and beauty. The 


to remain undisturbed ; and most merry, cheerful little crea- | screen in question was built in 1477, by Bishop 
tures they were. . 


“* It seemed to us that a young brood was being carefully | Arundel, and was in fact an oratory, traces of 
bong oe but they a i — 2 their accomplishments | 
rom their parents. In the kitchen hung a good singing | : . 
canary, and we observed that by degrees the chirp of the | of more bulk and complexity than an ordinary 
mice changed into an exact imitation of the canary’s song; | SCreen, and should be regarded as an integral 
pa rey nites hed oes evet ——— a ep it, | portion of the cathedral itself. Once this screen 
7 aa- . > 
miration of the music. i them, for from the funny | 9S adorned with statues of saints and of the 
facetious way f which ae done, I phooid rather say it | Virgin Mary; and on the north side a fresco 
was out of mockery, or at least from a love of imitation. Yet | inting. vari ilati P 
the result was very pleasing ; far inferior to the canary’s note 3 by i Ry ii uffered Mase matilations ; first, 
in volume, strength, and sweetness, it was, perhaps, superior | {rom the Parliamentary so diers in 1642; then, 
+o Often have I listened 20 it with pléasure in the evening, | 
ve | listened to pleasure in the evening, | 7. | ; ‘ Tae 
when the canary was asleep with its head beneath its wing; — 1667 ; and finally during the " Testorations of 
and more than once have I observed a kitchen-guest glance | 1829, Shurborne’s Tudor séalls little survived the 


at the canary, then look round in some astonishment and | new wainscoting of 17 i 
say, “Is that a bird, sir, singing?” One trustworthy person | " g £17 31, and the doings of 1829. 


| 
| 
| 
which use remain. It is, therefore, an erection | 





cepted as an exponent of the current opinions of 
a large class of architects, the class represented 
by such men as Cockerell, Donaldson, Tite, the 
younger Barry, and (at heart) the elder Barry 
too, besides a host of obscurities. The old 
fogies, the builders, the “ men of business,” belong 
to this class. Nurtured in classic precedent, all re- 
cent architectural tradition on their side, they have 
only a superficial knowledge of Gothic architec- 
ture, and none of its true history, or of the history 
and relations of the Arts as a whole, as a (once) 
living organism. Till quite lately it required 
some originality of character and taste in a young 


| architect, for him to think of Gothic style as one 
| to be practised in sincerity and good faith. 
when the organ was put up at the top of it in | 


Our anonymous pamphleteer begins by dis- 


| posing of the claims of Gothic to be called “ na- 


tional.” But the weapons he employs are sim- 


| ple assertions and beggings of the question. 


assured me that he too had had in his house a similar “ Sing- | In removing the fittings of the choir, beyond some | Gothie architecture, though admitted to have 


ing Mouse.” I have, therefore, little doubt that if a young 


; ‘ | vestiges of painting which may be observed on the | been once national, in a historical sense, ceased, 
family of mice were brought up from the first close to a | } 


canary or some other songster, some of them would learn to | pacts, BD discoveries, have been made. Some of 
sing.’ our readers, indeed, good bibliomaniacs, (we are 
“IT have also been favoured with an account of a young proud in the assurance of being among them,) 


singing rat, which endeavoured to initate the sounds pro- : . 

duced by a piping-bullfinch and an ordinary goldiinch. In | May demur to this assertion, when they hear that 
the first,the creature entirely failed, but was tolerably suc- 
cessful in its imitation of the mild notes of the goldfinch. 
The same animal would begin to sing if a melody were 
played in the minor key, but would give no response to the 
major. The fondness of mice for music is already well 
known, and may afford some clue to their sensitiveness of 
ear. I believe, by the way, that the untaught cries of all the 
lower animals, whether they be quadrupeds or birds, are in 
the minor key.” 


and the back of Bishop Shurborne’s stalls) and 
will deem. that a discovery of no small importance. 
A few things have happened in the world since 
that black-letter volume was so let fall! Previous 
alterations have anticipated anything of archeo- 
logical interest ; especially those made in 1829, 
when some tombs of the early. bishops (Stigand’s 











FINE ARTS. 
pearee ween 


Fine Art Gossip.—In answer to a question, 


as to Marochetti’s Caur De Lion, for the erection (till lately kept at the Deanery), including the 
of which 16,050/. was ‘voted last session, Mr. agate thumb ring, with its curious Gnostic em- 
Cowper stated in the House that the statue was | blem engraved thereon (an intaglio), The others 
only waiting for the pedestal. Delays had been | are sapphire, in very strong settings of fine gold, 
caused by the difficulty of getting the granite pe- | and as fresh as if just purchased in Bond Street. 
destal out of the quarry, but it would be ready in Last week died in obscurity at Brewer's Street, 
two months. Chelsea, James Holmes, formerly “ miniature 

Whenever a member of parliament opens his painter to George IV.,” an artist mg repute in that 
mouth on art, he (for the time) manages to forfeit generation. 
our respect. In the course of the dehate on the Mr. George Baxter, the patentee of oil colour 
abolition of the duties on silk, Mr. Bright said | picture painting, retires from business, Messrs. 
that as to the superiority of French designs, all Southgate and Barrett will sell his remaining 
our English silk manufacturer had to do was to | stock, copyrights, patent, and plant in April, 
cross the Channel and bring home a carpet bag In May Messrs. Christie and Manson will 
full of designs; the freight of which would not be | sell the remaining pictures, studies, and sketches 
heavy. Yes; that is the Manchester idea of com- | of Wilkie.. Messrs. Foster have a sale on Thurs- 
petition. Now it is a popular error, that of the | day next of a good collection of articles of virtu, 
excellence of French designs for silk, or anything | bronzes, and choice busts. The same.auctioneer’s 
else. They are dexterous in execution, but in | sale of Mr. Leslie's pictures, and sketches, and 
principle vicious. So long, however, as English | select collection of pictures and engravings from 
designs are simply set to copy and vary and pi- | other masters, will be on April 25th. 
rate them, so long, of course, will the copyists | The most. notable articles in the Art Journal 
be behind their originals. Set the English de- | for this month, are continuations of the illustrated 
signer to think out designs, adopting hints from | tours along the Hudson and in South Wales, an 
Nature suitable to textile fabrics, and a different | excursion to “ Lombardy and. its Capital,” and 
result would be obtained. The manufacturers | an historical novelette, by. Walter Thornbury, 
and warehousemen need Schools of Taste to in- | “ The Flower Painter's Death” (Giovanni of the 
struct them. Till they mend, Schools of Design | Flowers, 1670). 
are idle. and unfit the poor designer for his ulti- Messrs. Menzies of Edinburgh, publish a pam- 
mate hapless fate. phlet on the Exhibition of the Scottish Academy, 

About a year ago, in digging the foundation of | “ Scottish Art and Artists in 1860, by Iconoclast,” 
a school-house at Eleusis, sculptures were dis- | a volunteer in the home-hawking cause. Poor 
covered, which are supposed to be the remains of | misguided enthusiast ! 
the temple of Triptolemus, which, according to <nichaaictaadinoal 
ancient writers, contained genuine specimens of | , ar 
classical sculpture. A model of these sculptures | pee od ~m reat Pr np pat a 
is now in the Beaux Arts at Paris, and forms a | Daly. ribet pie office. “Pp. 48." 
very attractive feature. ys na 

In noticing last week the restorations at Chi- | Pagan or Christian ? or Notes for the General 
chester Cathedral, we mentioned that the screen , Public on our National Architecture. By W. J. 
separating nave and choir was intended to be Cockburn Muir. Pp. 278. (Bentley.) 
taken down. A correspondent expresses some | Here we have the two contending schools in 
alarm at this statement, not only on account of | architecture represented. The writer of the first 
the screen itself, but lest the sub-divisions proper | pamphlet is all for Classic, Mr. Muir all for 
to a cathedral should be removed, and the sym- | Gothic,—as the style to be adopted. Neither rea- 
metry and significance of the fabric thereby im- | sons well. The anonymous author writes by far 
paired, or rather, let us say, entirely lost. We | the better English. His views and style are 
trust we were mistaken in including the screen | strikingly like those of the letter in The Times of 
among the objects condemned. Though ofa late | November Ist, 1859, signed A., in answer to Mr. 
style of Gothic, and not to be compared with | Freeman's admirable letter on the practical rea- 
those in some other cathedrals, for which hard | sonableness of the Gothic style. He may be ac- 


Several articles taken from these tombs are shown 
in the Lady Chapel; and among them the rings 





an old black-letter book of “ Hours” was found, | 
(between a wall dividing off the north transept | 


is conjectured to have been one) were opened. | 


| we are told, to be the national architecture of 
England upon the adoption, for all the common 
| purposes of life, of the classic style of architec- 
| ture in the latter part of the sixteenth century. 
And “that style is now emphatically and pre- 
eminently the national architecture of England,” 
is ‘ incontestably the national English architec- 
ture of the nineteenth century, in spite of the 
occasional use of Egyptian, Indian, Moorish, 
Byzantine, and the various other styles in which 
modern architectural eccentricity finds vent, and 
eyen in spite of the use of Gothic in churches 
and schools,” in spite, that is, of more than half 
the buildings now erected not being in that style 
at all. Well, if positiveism of assertion will 
make it so, it is. Moreover, Gothic is not na- 
tional because a change of sentiment, modes of life, 
thought, manners, styles, and habits has taken place 
since its.era, According to that style of reasoning 
the English language, the English parliament, En- 
glish municipal institutions, English trial by jury, 
and the old English common law, ought to be no 
longer national. These things were “suited to 
the exigencies”’ of those centuries, and are still 
suited to the exigencies of the nineteenth cen-: 
| tury, — superficially modified, not essentially. 
| Again, Gothic is not national in England (or 
native to England), because not exclusively so ; 
because it was native, under certain marked mo- 
difications, to France and Germany also. On this 
principle a flower or tree which freely grows on 
English soil and also on French and German can- 
not be indigenous. ‘The oak tree, yew, and holly 
are not national. But a common feudal system 
was coincident with a common Gothic architec- 
ture. Therefore “such architecture had its root 
in the system,” not of course in practical require- 
ments, or in constructive necessities. Of course, 
the fact of its having been. common to those 
northern nations may not be traced to anything 
so obvious, as a common climate and requirements, 
acommon starting-point in the arts, and a con- 
stant interchange of intelligence in them, and 
even of artists, in part due to the civilising in- 
fluence of an ecclesiastical system which made 
all western Europe one in many senses. No, “it 
is plain” that Gothic architecture is and “ought 
rather to be called” emphatically feudal archi- 
tecture; and that it had nothing to do with “ the 
essential genius of any of the three nations.” 
Why? Because of “their general abandonment 
of the Gothic style on the downfall of feudalism” 
(we are rather loose in our dates, but never 
mind!) “and their adoption of the revived 
Italian in its stead, as a style miore refined, 
more in. harmony with cultivated taste, more 
convenient, and better suited to the purposes of 
modern civilisation.” We had thought it had 
been abundantly shown by many competent 
writers, and indeed, that any intelligent student of 
Gothic could now see for himself without being 
shown, that Gothic architecture was abandoned 
or fell, because it was ready to fall, undermined 
from within; because (as an art) it had forgotten 
its true self; having grown, culminated, and 
decayed just as other noble architectures, Egyptian, 


| 








Greek, Mahomedan, had done before and con- 
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temporaneously with it; just as Greek sculpture | five centuries ago, though it did in Venice and | Pagan or Christian? A query which of itself 
and the Greek drama had done; as paintings | northern Italy: all these praiseworthy, though of | reveals his bias. We cannot say he does the 


in Italy bad done; as the Elizabethan drama, | 


Elizabethan, Spanish, and Italian poetry had done: 
from natural causes, in some such way as a flower 


springs out of earth, blossoms, goes to seed, decays, | 


and dies, fulfilling its appointed course. When 
in the cycle of an art every technical difficulty has 


been mastered, then the artist begins to create diffi- | 


culties, to busy himself with the technical, for- 
getting the essential: and the ruin of that art is 
at hand, has in fact come. 

As for this supposed deliberate adoption of the 
Classic as suited to “ the requirements ” of the 16th 
century: every tyro knows that it was part of our 
general mad enthusiasm for everything classic, 
of the Revival as it is called, bred by the revived 


study of classic literature and art, supervening on | 


the decay of the medieval faith, literature, and art. 
Classic mythology replaced Christian subjects, in 
poetry, sculpture, and painting, in a manner sin- | 
gularly at variance with “the requirements,” the 

professed belie*s, the manners and habits of the | 
imitators. Such a mad delirium of imitation had | 
never seized the world before. It is only after 

long study of that era, that we can understand the 

reality and fervour of the feelings which animated | 
that strange revival. Artists and scholars entered | 
a fool’s paradise, of which the would-be classic | 
extravagances in politics of the French during | 
their first French revolution were but a feeble | 
shadow. 


course imperfect, attempts are construed into a 
| confession of the unsuitability of Gothic and an 
| argument against the desirableness of making such 

experiments. Just as if the insane attempt to 
| modify a Classic temple into an English public 
| office was not also always an experiment! Cothic 
we are told, possesses, ‘ inherent qualities which, 
| like hereditary diseases, must be transmitted to its 


! 


cause much service. In a note, the anthor “ re- 
grets that the little time he has been able to 


| devote to these hurried pages, has not permitted 


' 


| descendant :” such as “its expression of asce- | 


| ticism, its savageness or rudeness, and its abun- 
| dance of grotesque and fanciful ornament.” And 


then the “ faults of construction ” of Gothic are | 


| dwelt upon: which is a curious topic to be 


handled by a partisan of Classic, steeped as that | 


| style is in constructional falsehoods and make- 
shifts. But enough! we have shown how the 


| writer in his general observations convicts himself 


| of priggish ignorance, ignorance of the spirit of | 


the past, and of true history. All his carping in | 
detail at the Gothic, is marked by a similar defect | 
— hopeless ignorance of the architeeture he criti- 
cises. He can only see it through a mist of ex- 
traneous associations. And he knows as little of 
the true origin and tendencies of that “ mon- 
key-style” as Mr. Fergusson calls it—Modern 
Classic. He writes vigorously, but without 
candour or insight. One would think, to hear 
him, there was a homogeneous “ classic” style. 
But in England, since the time of Sir William 
| Chambers, it has been a jostle of all conceivable 


One partisan for the “ classic” style insists that | mimicries: one day of Wren, another of “pure | 
there is “no general feeling or taste for Gothic ” | Greek ;” another of Palladian palaces. Some of | 
in England ; it’s all got up by the clergy, who are | the very virtues he claims for its best buildings— | 
“ debarred the opportunity of studying other than | those of Wren, those of the Renaissance period 
medieval antiquities.” Neither is Gothic archi- | in northern France—are recognisably Gothic fea- 
tecture distinctively Christian, though born of the | tures in disguise, such as high-pitched roofs and 
Ages of Faith; nor Classic architecture Pagan, | irregularity of plan; surviving traditionally from 
though nearly all we know of it is drawn from | the Gothic era. It is an old story all the hyper- 
Pagan temples. In fact, such topics only bring | critical carping at Gothic, all the justification of 
in too “strong contrast with the noble associ- | the hybrid “modern classic,” and the loud empty 
ations of the revived Classic style the barbarism of | talk about “modern civilisation,” “modern re- 
the other.’ And then follows a caricature of the | quirements,” “this age of science,” “refinement 
Middle Ages, backed up by extracts selected to of art, of execution, finish,” &c., meaning refine- 
serve the writer’s turn,— as much such a carica- | ment of mechanical copying: we have read it 
ture as the French will sometimes make up of | all in Weale’s Quarterly Papers some fifteen years 
England by diving into the police reports or | ago. Then the architects were stricken with 
the trial of Warren Hastings, or a royal com- | jealousy at Gothic having superseded “ Classic” 
mission on the mining districts. If you confine | in churches. Now they are raising a last despair- 
your perambulations to the sewers, the fairest | ing shriek against its driving them out of secular 
city will smell foul. We are told of the “con- | buildings: as assuredly it will. No nation 
tempt in which the peasantry were held,” of the | gifted with discourse of reason has ever yet long 
“ coarseness and indecency of manners,” “‘disso- | gone on speaking two languages or architectures 
Inteness of the clergy,” “ disparagement of the | at once: one for religion, one for the common 
female sex,” “ savage punishments,” “ of torture,” | affairs of life. As for the elasticity of Gothic, 
“‘of the Inquisition” (which we had fancied was | any real student of it knows that to be one of its 
synchronous with the revived Classic), chivalry | signal attributes. Like the elephant’s trunk, 
a myth, and so on. We hope our descendants 








may not exclusively study our police reports, 
or this century may fare ill in their estimation. 


On the whole such stuff is disgraceful to any | 
writer's intellect, or acquired intelligence, or | 


natural piety. The Middle Ages were not one 
great dunghill any more than the Age of Gold. 
We only wish it could be as clearly shown that 


this age is as devoid of the vices of those ages | 
(in tamer shape) as it can be, that it has lost some | 


of their noble virtues. 
When the partisan for Classic turns to more 


practical considerations, we find him maintaining | 


that Gothic architecture is not more really pictu- 


resque than Classic ; that its solemn grandeur is 


not appropriate to secular buildings ; that it was 
the “religious feeling” of the past centuries 
“mixed with superstition and romance” which 
“ gave so much peculiar and individual character 
to the art of the period,” &c. The unsuitable 
mechanical finish of modern masons, so detrimen- 
tal to Gothic character, is called “ refinement in 


art.” Mr. Scott’s attempt to modify Gothic models | 


as any architect who is not a mere copyist must mo- 
dify any model in any style, and to accept the hints 
given in Venetian buildings of a class analogous 
to those now wanted in our modern great towns, a 
class in which we have no English examples for 
the very reason that the trading and manufactur- 


which can pick up a pin or rend a tree, the style 


| could express the religious wants of man in the | 


| most eloquent and inspiring temples the earth has 


| minister to the humble domestic wants of the 
| burgher, or to the splendour of merchant princes 
—where, as in northern Italy, such princes existed 


| 


| —or to the continuing multitudes of busy citi- | 


ing castle, modest village church, humble market 
| eross or place, as we should call it, mansion, 
| grange, or conduit: nothing came amiss to it. 
Surely Modern Classic is a dog that has had its 
| day. Its last ereditable achievement, as we said, 
was nearly a century ago in Chambers’s Somerset 
| House. Since then it has peopled our cities with 
| the mean, the paltry, and absurd. It has intruded 
| hideousness into our quiet college quadrangle, 
| otherwise so noble. It has been refused permis- 
| sion any longer to nickname as churches Greco- 

Gothic porticcias of portico and steeple. It has 
imported verbatim copies of Palladian palaces and 
called them club houses. 


zens or students in town or college hall; frown- | 


| faith “ expressing 


him to bestow more thought,” &e. We regret it 
also; and do not regard it as a wholly inevitable 
necessity. Mr. Muir's literary style is not a cap- 


| tivating one; a very young style, young in judg- 


ment, whatever its author may be in years. A 
compound of Carlyie’s phraseology, Ruskin’s 
dogmatism, and Charles Reade’s impudence, does 
not sit gracefully on a new author. Nor is the 
line of argument taken a convincing or happy 
one. These loose-spun /Votes are addressed to 
the General Public. We fear that magnificent 
entity will not think Gothic any the more suitable 
for this Foreign Office, because he is told that it 
was distinguished by “spirituality or religious- 
ness,’ by an “expression of the idea of nature, 
or naturalness” by “truth or realness,” by “poetic 
feeling or pathos.” Show him, as Mr. Scott has 


| done, inhis recent admirable lectures at the Aca- 


demy, how reasonable it was, how sensible, how 
practical, how honest; how it grew—not out of 
faith alone — but out of constructive necessities 
patiently studied, and reasonably interpreted ; 
and you would have a better chance with the 
“* General Public ”—the practical man, the builder, 
the merchant, the manufacturer, the country 
gentleman. 

Besides a few introductory pages, and a few 
very pretentious ones, entitled “ Faith,” the book 
consists of four chapters: ‘“ Reminiscences,” 
“ Moorish Episode,” “ Pagan,” “ Christian.” 
These show the author to have read intelligently 
some histories of architecture, and to have looked 
intelligently at some architectural monuments. 
Gladly would he learn, and still more gladly teach. 
He is very ready to tell us all he has learned, and 
a great deal that he has not learned. It would be 
easy for a reviewer to make Mr. Muir ridiculous 
with a few quotations. As when he tells us 
“pearls are too precious for the maw of the un- 
impressible, quadrupedal or others ;” or in place 
of a familiar word coins a substitute such as 
“ venerative,” or “variform ;” or tells of “ eli- 
mate considerations,” or of “cotton grindings,” (a 
new kind of manufacture,) or informs us that our 
Saxon forefathers (heroic Alfred included, “ whose 
monument is England,” as some say), were “ sorry 
adventurers, mere flocks of sheep.” But let us 
stop. The author has intelligence, some culture, 
and the power to do better than this, if he will 
condescend to be less ambitious, to hold his ton- 
gue (or pen) about some matters; if, in fact, he 
will cultivate discretion, and refrain from other 
men’s mannerisms, from donning the lion’s skin, 
and—to tell the honest truth—from roaring! 
Pity he had not at his elbow seme such “ severest 


r ) of critics and best of wives,” as the younger 
seen, or adapt itself to a Jewish synagogue, or | 


D'Israeli, in one of his prefaces, congratulates 


| himself on possessing. As it is, those who know 


nothing about the true character of Gothic may 
learn something from his pages; though not so 
much as they might have done from a more re- 
strained pen. Those whose ears it is most desir- 
able to win will be far from propitiated by in- 
temperance of language, or vague rhapsodies about 
Gothie architecture having been born of faith, 
itself in verticality,” the 
Italian style having been born of “ faithlessness 


| of soul and Pagandom ;” and the like. 


The chapter of “ Reminiscences,” which con- 
stitutes half the volume, consists of a summary 


| of the history of Gothic, but starts with a glance 
| at previous architectures. Let us cull one or two 
| picturesque and animated passages, which will 


And at last—driven to | 


| subterfuge—it has in the Houses of Parliament | 


| tried to pass itself off for Gothic, and called down 
| on the style it feigns (and to the unsuspecting 
| many represents) the reproaches of mankind. 

But we are forestallin 
| side, in the person of Mr. 


Muir and his impas- 


show the author in a more favourable light. 
Of the influence of climate upon the forms of 
architectural art : 


“* Another point of importance and interest in connection 


| with climate is the fact that a striking feature in all Southern 


counsel on the other | 


ing prosperity of to-day did not exist in England | sioned pleadings, put in the interrogative form of 


Architecture is the quantity of flat surface which extends 
over the whole structure. This was usually covered either 
with brilliant colour, or in sculpture in low relief or intaglio, 
which was ‘ picked out’ with colour, mostly running in 
horizontal bands. In the North, on the other hand, the 
amount of flat surface is very much reduced; until in the 
best period of the Gothic;it is broken up by projectionsfor re. 
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cesses of all kinds, porches, buttresses, canopies and niehes 
for statuary. Even in the Italian, which is half way between 
extreme southern and extreme northern forms, the architect 
seems to aim at getting rid of as much flat space as he con- 
veniently can by pediments and balconies to windows, by 
pilasters, by string-courses. Butthe Northern Artist, even in 
the interior disposition of his design, thinks of the rain, the 
damp, the fog, the mist, and does not care to trust to colour 
only for the adornment of his building. That he knows will 
fade. He rather chooses to beautify it with boldly sculptured 
stone, with that perennial lithic foliage which fades not, but 
envelopes itself in ever increasing charms under the hands 
of moisture and of time. He uses colour in a subsidiary 
sense.” 


Of Egypt: 


“ The architectural energy of this people tells the tale of 
their sombre mysticism in a truly marvellous fashion. In 


a solemnity and a grandeur which touch the spirit with awe 
as if of something supernatural. The calm dignity, the an- 
broken repose of these 
Majesty of a people whose primeval civilisation is the 
basis on which rest all modern achievements. The quiet- 


here, no measuring of modules with foot rules; though that 
can be done too in its place. And see what a pleasant life is 
breathed into all this by those grotesque little heads of 
squirrels or some such tribe — peeping out here and there as 
if from the shadow of their own branches in the wood. The 
memories of the old forest again.” 


We have received from Mr. Bracciani a Bust 
of the late George Stephenson. The likeness is 
good, and the characteristic lines in the face are 
developed with remarkable accuracy. It is alto- 
gether a creditable specimen of Mr. Brucciani’s 
style of modelling. The Bust of Brunel is equally 


| good in point, accuracy, and workmanship. 
temple, in palace, in pyramid, in obelisk, in sphinx, there is | 


structures, well represent the | 


ness of outline, and the strange feeling of compression one | 


has in contemplating their works, seem to be akin to the 
stern Silence which barred the vulgar from participation in 
the arcana of religion and of science. The leaning lines and 
the immense dead weight of their enormous edifices are 
singularly indicative of the dense materialism whieh, after 
all, imbued and weighed down their loftiest religious aspira- 
tions, whose purest elements were but the abstractions of 
human intelligence. There is, however, a primal sublimity 
in their works which is eminently typical of their conception 
of the eternal and imperturbed rest of the Creator whose 
only Action is Will. Indeed the artist seems to have come 
direct to his labour from the contemplation of the awful 
attributes of God. 
* * * = * * 

“If you have been rich enough in opportunity, you may 
have observed that there jis much more of demonstrative 
gaiety amongst Northern than amongst Southern or Oriental 
races. The all-pervading brightness of a southern sky 
seems to chasten noisy mirth, so in Egyptian Art we are 
struck by a singular gravity and complete want of the frolic 
which peers from out the eyes of Gothic Gargoyles. And 
whilst speaking of climate we must not fail to remark, that 
it is in Egypt that we find the greatest extent of flat surface 
in architecture. It is covered with flat or historic or 
hieroglyphic sculpture, made distinct by vivid colour run- 
ning aloag in level bands like the clouds at eventide,”’ 


Of the Romans: 


“* In their domestic architecture, as might well be antici- 
ated, we encounter what is more particularly akin tothe 
iterary refinement of the elegant patrician and the inviol- 
able personality of the Civis Romanus. I should say that a 
Roman house was as near perfection in that kind as could 
well be conceived, keeping in mind the tempered mildness of 
the Italian climate. Whilst the exterior attracted the eye 
by a noble simplicity, or sometimes chilled by a cold and 
cynic stateliness, the interior was delightfully arranged 
and richly adorned. There was not unoften a redundancy of 
luxe and lavish display of costly properties. You can 
understand the conventional meaning of the word ‘ classic,’ 
when you get a glimpse of the Square Court with its foun- 
tains, statues, and flower vases; its central opening to 
the soft blue sky, its surrounding suite of richly appointed 
rooms; its marble pilasters, mosaic panels, and bright 
frescoes. The citizen was emperor here. This was his 
domain.” 


Of the Romanesque : 


“Now. that these strong-handed, untamed North men 
have come down upon the Southern plains, we must look 
for something amazingly different from what we have 
hitherto seen or might have imagined. This Northern iron 





will sure enough strike out of the classic flint some bright | ; ‘ 
| bers; and with all the resources of this respect- 


scintillations of thought and fancy. As it was not ordained 
that either Greece or Rome should be eternal, so it could 
hardly be d their architecture should be. It would 
ill accord with the great immutable law of progress, that 
art should be everlastingly straitened and bound up in orders. 
At least, so thought these new masons in the fulness of 
their eaprice and passion for freedom.” 





Tue Socréte Francaise pv’ ARcHEOLOGIE 
will hold its annual Congress this year at Dun- 
kirk. It will commence on the 16th of August, 
and terminate on the 23rd. A voluminous pro- 
gramme has just been issued, pointing out the 
peculiar objects of the meeting, the locality and 
its attractions, and proposing for discussion 32 
questions in history, and 24 in archeology. 


These questions have the impress of a judicious | 


selection, of careful consideration, and of an 
earnestness of purpose which do great credit to 
the French archeologists. We are not treated 
with a long list of patrons, Vice-Presidents and 
Council, with the tempting bait of dinners, 
luncheons, and receptions ; no names but those of 
M. de Caumont of Caen, and M. Cousin of Dun- 
kirk, appear upon the programme; but then the 
document is pregnant with interest in the lists 
of the various historical and archeological sub- 
jects to be discussed during the week. These 
subjects are, moreover, legitimate. 
apply to the locality in which the Congress is 
held; and by them the Society stands pledged 
to show itself worthy of support and sympathy. 
We would seriously recommend this programme 


to archeological bodies in our own country, who | 


are yearly holding congresses, at which but little 


business of an archeological character is trans- | 


acted, although a great parade is made of names, 
more or less eminent, perhaps, for anything ex- 
cept archeology ; with much display of forms and 
ceremonies. The admission fee to the French 


Congress is, moreover, trifling in comparison | 


with those exacted by some of the English So- 


cieties, and, without extra charge, a compte- | 


rendu of the transactions of the session, (usually 
a bulky volume) is presented to all who assist at 
the Congress, while our English Societies, when 
they do print their congress transactions, are 
forced to charge separately and highly. Only the 
Institute has been able to sustain this demand 
upon the purses and scientific ability of the mem- 


able society, the publication of the annual volume 


| is a matter of great difficulty, even with the aid of 


™ Of the Gothie Artists and their ardent love of | 


Nature : 


“The proof will lack the better half of its efficacy with | 
ou; for unhappily, not caring, you know very little about | 


Nature. ‘ 
admiration have you for leaves ? The love of Nature in your 


You ‘admire’ flowers no doubt, but what special | 


favourite Greeks even, was manifested in a very indifferent | ; L ¢ 
| but certainly they are an important adjunct to 


way. There are some leaves which are more exquisitely 
beautiful than three-fourths of the flowers which are petted 
and potted in your green-houses. As you go to the old 
crumbling ruins of your forefathers’ church, you may pass 
an orchard and gardens with green hedgerows. Forget 
debit and credit for awhile and look narrowly at the clusters 
of leaves on the apple and cherry trees, on the rose trees, 
on the hawthorn branches, but above al! on the oak tree if 
there be one. Look at the leaves everywhere. And when 
you come to the ruin look at the ivy leaves, the real green 
ones. Not unlikely you will find some done in stone, if you 
look for them, and as like Nature’s ivy as need be; especi- 
ally if the green moss-mould be on them. Foliage is a lovely 
thing, and you would soon learn to love it if you saw more of 
it, and less of paving-stones. It was made to be loved I 
rather think. Look round now upon the sculptured chapiters, 
the bosses, the corbels, the vine leaves, cut on the angles of 
the bases, the cunning leaf work running up the shafts and 
round the arches, beautifying the doorways aud the winiows. 
There are flowers too, such as damask the grassy bankside 
and sedgy shallow. Examine it all closely, and see with 
what chaste delicacy the hand of the workman has wrought 
them out, with what loving tenderness he has traced the 
lineaments of the clustered foliage you saw awhile ago. Pat 
in your fingers between the tendrils and feel how the stone 
is cut away carefully under the leaves they carry as if by 
faéry-craft. How gracefully, the stone stalks curve sand 
bend as if stirred by a gentle wind. No formal stiffness 
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heavy additional contributions. 








THE DRAMA. 
ah Sa 
Ir is perhaps a question whether a performance 
of amateurs can be classed under things theatrical ; 


the drama, and the amateur performance of the 
“Savage Club’ — named in honour of Richard 
Savage —has been certainly tie dramatic event of 
the week. The characteristic of generous natures 
is to worship a certain class of heroes — the 
unsuccessful. Hence a number of men of talent 
have named their club after one who has had de- 


voted to him the best biography ever written by Dr. | 


Johnson, and also one of the very best novels of 


this or any other time purposely composed to | 


make him a hero. Two of the members of this 
having died, leaving their families but poorly 


provided for, the rest of the gentlemen clubbed 


their wits and their attractions, and on Wednesday 
night last appeared before the Queen of Great 


Britain and King Public in a comedy and bur- | 


lesque, both of which were entirely successful. 
One might sing their praises in the Homeric 
style, and tell how when Eve with dewy fingers 


They all | 


cold had drawn together the dark portals of the 
sky, Hesperus having lighted his star, and chaste 
Luna donned her robe of silver tissue, the heroes 
Talfourd, Draper, Brough, Wilson, and others, 
slipped off their ordinary garments, and in antique 
vestures played antics for the best of purposes 
and with the greatest powers. 

The performances were opened by Sheridan’s 
comedy, and those who gave most delight to the 
audience were Miss Sedgwick as Lady Teazle, 
Mr. Talfourd as Sir Peter, and Mr. Robert Brough 
as Sir Benjamin Backbite. The grasp of cha- 
racter of this gentleman was remarkably good, 
but he had not the power which long practice 
alone can give. The Joseph and Charles Surface 
of Messrs. Wilson and Byron were very good 
and natural, the former especially so; and the 
small parts of Moses and Rowley were respectably 
filled by Messrs. Halliday and Draper. Miss 
Sedgwick and the principal actors were called 
before the curtain. The burlesque, which was 
the “hit” of the evening, was ushered in by a 
prologue written in the usually even style of 

| Mr. Planché, delivered very excellently by Mr. 
| Leicester Buckingham: the concluding appeal to 
the ladies we print. 

“« Petticoat influence was always great, 

And, judging by the petticoats of late, 

We may presume, without being offensive, 

Such influence was never more extensive: 

Hear us, ye beauties, then, in box and stall, 

Come with a hoop, and kindly, at our call. 

From your vast superflaity let fail 

Some drapery for those who've none at all. 

Though, iron-bound, your garments may not yield, ¢ 

Your hearts by fashion never can be steeled, 

And you can aid us, without impropriety, 

In the wide circles of your sweet society. 

Don't frown, for we are serious, we protest, 

‘There’s many a true word may be spoke in jest ; 

We've double meanings, but no double dealmgs, 

And though we pl:y on words, we don’t on feelings. 

The charity which smoothes misfortune’s pillow 

We hope will cover every peccadillo, 

And save the thieves who shall, in crambo-verses, 

Cry ‘ Open Sesame’ to cram full purses. 

When we can screen one shorn lamb from sharp weather, 

Hang us, if we don’t always hang together !”’ 

The old subject of the Forty Thieves, which 
has furnished more than one Burlesque, and half- 
| a-dozen Pantomimes, served for this. The best 
| known burlesque writers had each written a scene, 
and pun foliowed pun, equivoque equivoque, and 
| tag tag, in capital confusion. There was a head- 
long race at a breakneck pace of wit and fun, and 
the acting, for amateurs, was quite up to the 
writing. Messrs. Brough and Talfourd, Halliday 
and Byron, again distinguished themselves. Mr. 
Albert Smith was captured wandering as a tra- 
| veller over the mountains, and was compelled to 
sing a song, and the whole affair passed off with 
great success, and will doubtless bring at least 
ample temporary relief to the two ladies whose 
sad loss we must all deplore. The object of the 
performance proved the goodness of heart of the 
writers, and the excellent workmanship, both with 
pen and limb, added to the reputation which their 
brains have won for them. We can only rejoice 
at the success which has crowned their efforts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wigan have been continuing 
their excellent acting at the ADELPHT, but without 
such a measure of suceess as should accompany 
them. Indeed Paper Wings, the principal piece, 
though admirably acted all through, has neither 
depth nor light and shade enough to make it 
attractive. A play whieh never makes the most 
soft-hearted lady cry is, notwithstanding our 
dilettantism, not found to be half so attractive as 
one in which several people are executed and 
one run through the body. The essential want of 
all our dramas now-a-days is depth. We may 
play to the drawing-room, and bow to the boudoir, 
but the occupants of neither of these will fill the 
| pits of our theatres. The sorrows of a wandering 
| clown to the ring attract us much more than the 
ruin by over-speculation of a country gentleman, 
even if that gentleman be a met. 
| Mrs. Keeley has again come before the public 
in the old Lyceum drama of the Sergeant's 
Wife; but Madame Celeste apprehends that 
| her additional attraction will not continue to fill 
| the theatre, and she therefore intends to close from 

Easter to October. 
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Next in importance among the dramatic events | 
of the week — after the amateur performance at 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


the Lvceum—was the production of a new piece | Sourn KeEnsincron Mcsrevm. — During the 
entitled Uncle Zachary, at the Ocymric on Thurs- | week ending 3rd March, 1860, the visitors have 


day night, in which Mr. Robson had another op- | been as follows: —On Monday, Tuesday, and | 


pertunity of displaying his remarkable genius in 


the creation of one of those strongly marked, ; day, free evenings, 4414. 


original, but essentially natural characters, in the | 
delineation of which ,he stands unrivalled. 

The plot of Uncle Zachary is taken from a 
French piece, L’Oncle Baptiste, a version of 
which was brought out at the Haymarket some | 
years ago. The character which Mr. Robson 
personates is that of a good-humoured, unso- | 
phisticated, jovial mechanic, who, beneath a vulgar 
exterior, carries a warm and susceptible heart, 
which, when stirred by strong emotion, can only 
be quieted by drink. The success of the piece 
was unquestionably mainly due to his masterly 
acting. The drunken scene was especially ef- | 
fective. We have not space to notice the other 
characters ; so we must postpone further remarks 
on this play till next week. 


MUSIC. 
Tue performance of Handel’s Judas Maccabeus 
last Friday evening was one of the most tri- 
umphant events of the present season, all the 
parties engaged upon the work appearing deter- 
mined to indicate the grandeur of the choruses, | 
and to do justice to this colossal inspiration of the 
giant of harmony. Madille. Parepa undertook | 
the principal soprano part, and acquitted herself | 





very creditably, especially in the song “From | 
Mighty Kings,” which would have been entirely 
satisfactory, but for the cadence she introduced at | 
the close, in the worst possible taste. Miss Laura 

Baxter and Miss Banks sang the second female 
parts; and Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, | 
and Mr. Weiss, those allotted to the tenor and bass. 

The first of these gentlemen was in excellent | 
voice, and sang with his usual animation, eliciting 
universal applause. The great points of the per- 
formance were the choruses, “ Hear us, O Lord ;” 
“Fallen is the Foe ;’ and “ We never will bow | 
down ;”’ which went with the utmost precision. 
The additional wind instrumentation, recently | 
scored by M. Costa, gave increased effects to the 
concerted music, and brought out its beauties with 
all the brilliancy which Mozart has added to the 
Messiah. Not only in this respect, but in that of 
keeping the immense body of performers together 
so as to excel all other musical combinations, M. 
Costa was—as he always is—pre-eminently suc- 
cessful. 

The Crystal Palace Concert of last Saturday 
was one of considerable interest, inasmuch as it 
embraced a performance of Mendelssohn’s juve- | 
nile operetta, Son and Stranger, which was written | 
for “the silver wedding” of his parents — the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage. The 
artists employed in the elucidation of this juvenile 
production were Miss F. Huddart, Mdme. Weiss, 
Messrs. W. Cooper, Weiss, and Smythson, who 
exerted themselves most earnestly to do justice to 
the composition, which, however, is weak in con- 
struction, although giving ample indication of | 
the latent talent which Mendelssohn afterwards | 
so largely developed. The second part of this 
Concert was of a miscellaneons character, and 
embraced Mr. Horsley’s Military March from 
Gideon, the Oratorio lately produced by that 

tleman at Glasgow, Mr. Kingsley’s ballad, 

e Three Fishers, and Mr. Hullah’s Doubting | 
Heart, not one of which manifests any remarkable 
evidence of merit. The Concert was conducted 
with much spirit by Mr. Manns. 

Meverneer’s Dinorau. (Boosey & Sons, Lon- 





| Students’ evening, Wednesday, 


| success. 


| Saturday, free days, 4459 ; on Monday and Tues- 
On the three Students’ 
days (admission to the public 6d.) 1372; one 
569. Total, 
10,814. From the opening of the Museum, 
1,306,500. 


CrystaL Patace. — Return of Admissions for | 
| Six Days ending Friday, March 2nd, 1860: | 


Number Admitted, 
Holders, 8,920. 

Dr. Picx’s Lectore.—A lecture, the first of a 
course of five,on the cultivation of the memory, 


including Season Ticket 


| was recently delivered by this gentleman at the 
| residence of Mr. Russell Gurney, Kensington 


Palace Gardens. The general object of Dr. Pick 
in these lectures is to advocate the adoption of 


something like a system in all schools, in the 
teaching of languages, the technicalities of science, 


&c., where a great many difficult terms are to be 
“learned by heart.” He has been engaged for 
many years in teaching, and appears to have fol- 
lowed a certain plan or system with his pupils — 
which he explained to the audience — with great 
His plan is not new, but has never been 
generally followed. It is nevertheless a good one, 
and he himself exhibited some wonderful feats of 
memory, which of themselves would prove how 
much may be done by careful and systematic 
training. It will be a mistake, however, for any 
one to suppose that an attendance at Dr. Pick’s 
course of five lectures will be sufficient to give 
him a good memory. Practice and training 
only will effect this, though most of the doctor’s 
suggestions are worthy of attention. Dr. Pick 


| is a very earnest and agreeable lecturer, and 


though a German, speaks English with great 
fluency. 

Messrs. Saunders, Otley, & Co. will publish 
next week the first dramatic novel ever published 
in England, “Goéthe in Strasbourg,” by Mr. 
Noel Humphreys. The same house also an- 
nounce the early appearance of an historical ro- 
mance, “ The Nevilles of Garretstown,” edited, 
and with a preface by, Mr. Charles Lever. 

Mr. James Blackwood has the following works 
in preparation: “ The Planetary and Stellar 
Worlds,” a popular exposition of the great dis- 


coveries and theories of modern astronomy, by | 
Professor Mitchell; with additions by James | 
Glaisher, Esq., Greenwich Observatory, with nu- | 
“The Discoveries of Co- | 


merous illustrations. 
lumbus, and the English in America,” including 


concise narrations of the first settlement formed | 


by our own countrymen in that important conti- 
nent: taken from the most authentic sources and 
edited by the Rev. H. P. Duneteg, 





THE UNIVERSITY ANIS CITY OF 
OXFORD. 


[From ovr own CoRRESPONDENT.] 
Oxford, March 8, 1860. 
THE verata questio of the legality of the election 
of the Aularian Proctor has not as yet been 
decided ; no decision at least has as yet been made 
public. Two Masters of Arts of Magdalen Hall, 
the Rev. J. E. T. Rogers, and the Rev. G. S. 
Ward, have each sent in a protest to the Vice- 
Chancellor. 
Mr. Gandell on two grounds, viz., that Mr. Gan- 


qualified from holding any office in the University, 





don.) .A complete and very cheap edition of the 


under Tit. IT. iii., sec. 5, of the statutes, in which 


chef-@'euvre of the gran Maestro arranged for the | it is expressly ordered that no “ officiarius ” of the 


piano and voice. 
with English and Italian words, in eight monthly 


parts at one shilling each. The first, which has | 
just reached us, contains the overture, including | 


the exquisite chorus, Santa Maria, very well ar- 
ranged for the piano. The sparkling and charac- 
teristic chorus of goatherds follows, so scored as to 
be easily adapted to chamber singing, 


The opera will be given entire | 


University shall at the same time hold any office 
_ in the City of Oxford, and also that Mr. Gandell’s 
virtual migration from Corpus to Magdalen Hall, 
by changing the Society from the account of 
which his University dues were paid, was not 
made according to the requirements of the statute 
“De non migrando sine venia,” which are that no 
one shal] be admitted to another Society than the 





Mr. Rogers opposes the election of | 


dell, as being a city lecturer, is by this fact dis- | 


one of which he is a member, “ nisi veniam ob- 
tinuerit dictus scholaris sub chirographo prefecti 
domis e qua recesserit,’ which Mr. Rogers con- 
tends does not apply to undergraduates only. 
This very point was raised in Congregation only 
last week by Mr. Caldecott of Jesus College in 
the promulgation of the New Lodging House 
Statute, which is indeed only an amended form of 
the very statute in which the above words occur 
(Tit. III. iii). Mr. Ward’s objection is that the 
president of the meeting for the election of a 
Proctor has only a casting vote ; that the Principal 
of Magdalen Hall therefore had no first vote; that 
the numbers were not therefore’ nine against nine, 
but nine against eight; and that he consequently, 
(Mr. Ward,) was duly elected. 

The whole of the proposed statute, with regard 
to medical examinations and degrees, passed the 
House of Congregation on Thursday last, with 
the exception of the clause allowing persons below 
the degree of M.A. to be appointed Examiners. 
The adjourned debate on the New Divinity Sta- 
tute was resumed immediately afterwards. Several 
members of Congregation took part in it, the 
Rev. R. Owen, of Jesus College, urging the 
establishment of a Divinity School, in which 
honours might be awarded as in the schools slready 
established, in preference to that of the statute now 
under consideration. The Principal of St. Mary 
Hall defended the statute against the objections of 
the Provost of Queen’s and Mr. Rawlinson, but 
opposed the clause requiring candidates for the 
theological certificate to have completed their 
sixteenth term. Dr. Pusey explained, that the 
reason why so high a standard was proposed, 
was to prevent the examination, which was in- 
tended to be voluntary, from becoming com- 
pulsory, which object of Dr. Pusey’s a standard, 
so high that it could not be generally re- 
quired, would effect. The old statute did not 
attract candidates. We are informed that only 
one candidate has ever either entered or passed 
this examination, the Rev. Robert Hake, M.A., 
minor canon of Canterbury, late of St. Edmund 
Hall, afterwards chaplain of New College. He 
thought that the honourable title proposed in the 
statute now before them, the privilege of earlier 
admission to theological degrees, and the certifi- 
cate of laudable proficiency, would have the 
desired effect, and would promote the study of 
theology. The statute was founded on a scheme 
of the late Rev. R. Hessey, Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History. Dr. Jacobson wished an early 
attendance on the lectures of the Theological Pro- 
fessors to be allowed, with the consent, however, of 
the head of the Student's College, but disliked the 
| seeming bribes held out to the study of theology. 
Dr. Hurtley wished for some arrangement to be 
made with all the bishops, and that an examina-: 
tion (as at Cambridge) should be passed by all 
| who intended to enter holy orders. Mr. Tweed, 
| of Exeter, proposed an amendment, as to the con- 
| sent of heads of Colleges, similar to one portion 

of Dr. Jacobson’s remarks. 

A case of some interest is now pending in the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court; the plaintiff, the Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry, having brought an action for 
alleged libel against an undergraduate. It is to be 
heard privately next week, under a protest, how- 
ever, from both the Proctors of the Court against 

| the privacy. We shall have more to say on this 
subject. 

Preachers at St. Mary’s on Sunday, the 11th :— 
Morning, Rev. J. A. Hessey, D.C.L., St. John’s 
(Bampton Lecturer); afternoon, Rev. H. E. 
| Tweed, M.A., Oriel. 








ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
aan ene 


Proposep Diocese or Sr. ALBANs.— As our 
readers are already doubtless aware, the Rev. 
Dr. Vaughan has, after due deliberation, declined 
the Bishopric of Rochester; and though several 
names have been mentioned for the vacant see, no 
| one seems to have been as yet definitely ap- 
pointed. It is stated that this delay in filling up 
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the bishopric arises from a proposal which is 
under the consideration of Government for sub- 
dividing the unwieldy diocese of Rochester by the 
erection of a see at St. Albans. The suggested 
see will embrace the whole of the county of 
Hertfordshire and a portion of the county of 
Essex, leaving the rest of Essex, and a portion of 
the county of Kent to the diocese of Rochester. 
THe Vacant See or Rocnester. — Among 


other names mentioned for the vacant see of | 


Rochester, we have heard those of the Rev. 
Canon Champneys of Whitechapel, and the Very 
Rev. Dr. Trench, Dean of Westminster. 

REPORT ,OF THE LorpDs’ COMMITTEE ON 
CuurcH-Rates.— The report of the Duke of 
Marlborough’s Committee has at length been 
made known. It finds that the entire abolition of 
the Church-rate is opposed to the general feeling 
of members of the Church, is not universally 
called for by dissenters of various denominations, 
and especially not by that large and influential 
body the Wesleyan Methodists, and would, in the 
case of a great number of parishes, be attended 
with serious and prejudicial consequences, by re- 


stricting the existing means for the repair and | 


maintenance of the parish church, by greatly in- 
creasing the labour and responsibility of the 
clergyman, and otherwise materially impeding 
the ministrations of the church in their parishes ; 
and it therefore suggests that for the future, 
oo desirous of being exempted from contri- 

uting to the Church-rate in any parish, may 
give yearly notice to that effect to the church- 
wardens prior to the meeting of any vestry for the 
purpose of making a Church-rate. Such persons 


not to be entitled to attend any such vestry, or to | 


vote upon the making an application of such rate, 


or to act as churchwardens in any matter relating | 
to the church, or to retain any seat appropriated | 


to them in the church during the term of such 
exemption; and the rate, when voted by the 
vestry, shall be levied upon all persons liable to 
it who have not given such notice. 

Tue VestTMENTsS Britt. — The bill, introduced 
into the House of Commons by Mr. H. Danby 
Seymour and Lord Fermoy, to enforce uniformity 
in the use of ecclesiastical vestments by priests 
and deacons of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, prescribes at Morning and Evening 
Prayer, Litany, Communion, Baptisms, Mar- 
riages, Burials, and other Public Services and 


Offices, other than Sermons, the use of a plain | 


white surplice with sleeves, such as is ordinarily 
used, and white bands; and at Sermons a black 
gown and white bands, permitting however to 
any priest or deacon to wear at his discretion all 
or any of the following vestments: viz. a cassock, 
a plain black scarf, a square cap, and, if he bea 
graduate of a University, the hood proper to his 
degree ;—the first offence of any priest or deacon 
against the provisions of the Act being punish- 
able with a fine of 10/., the second offence with a 


fine of 50/., the third, and any other like offence, | 


with a fine of 100/., the penalties being recoverable 
by action for debt, by any parishioner of the 
parieh in which the offence shall have been com- 
mitted, and the monies to be paid to the 
parishioner suing for his own absolute use. 








DR. LIVINGSTONE’S EXPEDITION. 
Tue following very interesting communication 
has just been received by Mr. William Logan, of 
Glasgow, from Dr. Livingstone’s brother, Mr. 
Charles Livingstone :— 

Kongone, Mouth of Zambesi, Dec. 1, 1859. 

“My Dear Friend,— We have explored the 
river Shiré to its source in the great lake Nyassa. 
This river is about 200 miles long, and has a 
deep channel for 112 miles from its mouth. A 
series of rapids then commence, extending about 
30 miles, after which there is no other impediment 
to navigation to Lake Nyassa; and how far that 
extends to the north, we are as yet unable to say; 
natives informed us that it took three months to 
feach the head of the lake. 

** The Shiré flows through an exceedingly fertile 


| valley, which is bounded by two ranges of lo 


| hills, and is from 10 to 12 miles wide at the lake, 


and from 20 to 30 below the cataracts. East of | 
, the cataracts are the highlands—a magnificent | 


| country, well watered, and wooded, with a rich 

soil, and pretty numerous population. From the 
_ large number of old grey-headed people we met, 
| it would appear to be a fine healthy country, well 
| adapted for European constitutions. The men 
| are all armed with bows and arrows, or spears, 
| yet they do not seem to be blood-thirsty. As a 

general thing they treated us with civility. As 

was natural, they were at first somewhat suspicious, 

but as soon as we told them what our object was, 

their suspicions vanished. One chief, however, 
, said that parties had come to them before with as 

fine a story as we had, and after a few days, 
| jumped up, seized a number of his people, and 
carried them off as slaves. We suspected that he 
himself had engaged in this business. The 
country is well adapted for cattle and sheep, yet 
the inhabitants possess only a few goats, and still 
fewer sheep. Besides various kinds of provisions, 
&c., they grow cotton largely. In the high lands 
and low lands, through 2} degrees of latitude, we 


| met with cotton everywhere, and it may be as | 
fine a cotton country for several degrees farther | 
We went no farther | 


to the north than we were. 
| than the foot of Lake Nyassa. Some cotton 
patches covered 3 acres, though for the most part 
they did not exceed half an acre. Each family 
seems to have its own cotton plantation, which is 

carefully cultivated. They could raise almost 
any amount if they had a market for it. The 
cotton is of two kinds—the foreign and the na- 


| the latter is short in the staple, and feels more like 
wool than cotton. The foreign is perennial, and 
requires planting only once in three years. It is 
burned down before the rains, and soon springs 


be planted every year in the highlands. The 
people prefer it, because, they say, it makes the 
stronger cloth. In well-nigh every village we 
| saw men spinning cotton, while others were 


weaving it into strong cloth, in looms of a very | 
Both spinning and weaving | 


simple construction. 
are very tedious processes. 


“ They are all anxious to trade. The women 


us. One village we passed without halting. The 
return with them to trade. 


people came to our country and we did not see 
them ?’ 


quantities of beer are manufactured by them, and 
they are as fond of it as our countrymen are of 


presented us with a large pot of beer. 
a village one day, and saw a large party of men 
sitting smoking in the public square, who did not 
| seem at all communicative. After resting a little 
under a tree, a short distance from them, they 
sent us a calabash of beer, to see if we were 
| friends, which was to be manifested by our par- 
| taking of it. We saw many partially intoxicated 
people, tipsy chiefs, and even members of the 
learned professions get ‘a little elevated at 
times.’ A native doctor, with his cupping-horn 
hanging round his neck, who had evidently been 
making some deep potations, came out and scolded 
us severely: ‘Is this the way to enter a man’s 
| village, without sending him word that you were 
| coming?’ Entering a hut, he came out stagger- 

ing under a large pot of beer, which he presented 

tous. Perhaps his patients only pay him with 

beer. I wish we had a few hundred good, in- 


dustrious Scotch families on these fertile high- | 


lands. Instead of, as at home, toiling for a bare 
subsistence, here they could cultivate largely 


sugar and cotton, &c., benefit the natives by their | 


example, and furnish materials for our manufac- 
tures athome. We have a healthy country, and, 


| with the exception of thirty miles, over which a | 
road can be constructed, water communication all | 


tive. The former is of good staple and quality; | 


up again of its own accord. The native has to | 


inhabitants followed us, calling upon our guide to | 
As a last argument, | 
they shouted, ‘ Are we to have it said that white | 
| parliamentary inquiry. The mystery 
inexplicable: there were those who believe din 
“They are by no means teetotalers. Large | 


whisky. The chief of a village almost always | 
We passed 
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and somewhat ingenious. They have better 
h and implements than any on the Zambesi. 
They would not, I think, molest emigrants, With 
good missionaries the most happy results might be 
anticipated. — Yours, with much esteem, 
“Charles Livingstone.” 








THE MOORE RAPHAEL. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Str,—The notice in your last number that the 
Raphael purchased by Mr. Morris Moore at Chris- 
tie’s Sale Rooms in the spring of 1850, the famous 
Apollo and Marsyas, which has of late been 
making a tour on the Continent along with its 
possessor, is about to be exhibited in the rooms of 
the Academy of the Fine Arts at Venice, where 
the original drawing was first discovered by me in 
the autumn of that year, induces me to send you 
some particulars of the pieture, and how it hap- 
pened that the sketch of it came to light. Your 
readers will, no doubt, most of them have seen 
the picture ;—it is a small cabinet production, 
measuring fifteen inches and a half by eleven 
inches and a half, painted on panel, and Trepre- 
senting a very graceful yet dignified Apollo 
listening with wrapt attention to the music which 
a seated figure of Marsyas is sending forth from a 
humble pipe. The background exhibits a hilly 
country, with a stream that winds its way between 
gentle slopes to the open sea. A bridge crosses 
the river, on one side of which is a castle, and 
beyond it the tower of a church; figures are passi 
over the bridge, and a wecodidion full pws 4 
dashing towards it. The picture is painted in a 
very firm and brilliant manner, and with the 
exception of a slight scratching, or cracking, in 
the sky, is in excellent preservation. Its discovery 
here astonished all the connoisseurs, and it was a 
long time before those who could not see what it 
was when exhibited for a week before its sale in 
Christie’s rooms, would see what it was when Mr. 
Moore had got hold of it. It cost rather less than 
70/.—another reason for disowning it for a Raphael; 
and, alas! for pictures in the English market, was 
not only without a pedigree, or any biographical 


| history whatever, but had never been known to 
were often up all night grinding their corn to sell to | 


exist before at all — it was as mysterious as if it 
had fallen down from heayen without anybody 
seeing it. The picture created a considerable 
sensation; it even made a stir on the floor of St. 
Stephens’, and was more than once the subject of 
seemed 


it, and those who would not;—while some, miore 
knowing than the rest, thought it even superior 
to Raphael. There are no miraculous painti 

executed now, as formerly, by the hands of in- 
visible beings in the night, when painters are fast 


| asleep, or one might have been tempted to think 


that some celestial visitor had intentionally 
resolved to play the town a trick: at length 
something like the initials of Raphael were 


, thought to have been discovered, but I could 


never confess myself a convert to their existence ; 
— there were no initials needed in the face of so 
much better and positive evidence. 

Things were in this state when in the month 
of October, on my way through Vienna to fair 
Florence, I called to renew my uaintance at 
Venice with the treasures of art contained there in 
the Imperial Academy; and talking one day with 
the noble secretary in a room hung round 
with drawings, about this very picture and the 
strange way in which it had come to the knowledge 
of the world, behold ! there was the original draw- 
ing of it hanging before me on the wall. We 
were both surprised at the circumstance; but there 
indeed was Marsyas, ona pinkish paper, sketched 
with a pen, the shadows slightly washed in, I 
think, with Indian ink, and the lights heightened 
with white, and there also was the handsome 
Apollo listening to the music of his antagonist. 
The figures were of the same height as in the 
painting, and the drawing was about the same 
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size. But the name of Raphael had then never | 
been heard in association with it. The drawing | 
had been purchased in a lot, from Dr. Pomba, of 
Milan, about forty years before, by the Cavalier 
Cicognara, the Director of the Academy, who 
had put upon the frame the name of Bartolomeo 
Montagna. This he had done thinking that it 
might be by him, from having seen an engraving 
by the brother of Bartolomeo, Benedetto, of this 
subject, and he was known to have engraved 
most of his brother’s works. There was not, 
however, the least correspondence between the 
paintings of Bartolomeo Montagna, of which the 
Academy possesses several, and this drawing. 

The interest attached to it, in consequence of 


———————— 


] 
HE CHRISTMAS WEEK, A CHRISTMAS | 


my representation to the secretary, the Marquis | 


Selvatico, of the existence of the painting in Eng- 
land which had evidently been executed from it, 
led to a careful comparison being made of it with 
other well-authenticated drawings of Raphael in 
the collection of the Academy, and the result was 
that it was decided to. be not only a Raphael 
drawing, but one of the very best the Academy 


possessed, and consequently it was promoted from 


the companionship in which I found it, and 
honoured with a place in the director’s private 
room. Mr. Moore’s picture was noticed not very 
long ago in the Revue des Deux Mondes, where 
a probable, or rather possible, biographical history 
was invented for it by the lively French writer. 

A considerable sum of money, I think about 
3000/., has been offered for it, but this is con- 
sidered much below its real value, and con- 
sequently the possessor declines to part with it. 
It is to be hoped that so precious a gem having 
once been domiciled among us, will not eventually 
become a permanent settler abroad, but will be 
obtained for our National Gallery, where alone it 
ought to find its home. 

Your obedient servant, 
H. C. Bartow, M.D. 
en Butts, Surrey. 
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STORY. By the Rev. Henry Curmrmas, M.A.,F.R.S.,F.S.A. 
Edinburgh: Brack and Co. 


“ This is a charming little story, of wh Ss ereuys Ware be the 
pieture of a curate’s' of a poor simple-hearted 
mageaed omen, the Rey. Samuel ‘gt aud with « py et] =— 
ee aes — es a pe gue the 
sym, . ‘overt, 2 
i y man, who, during one eae week is 
a prea dismissal, bu’ of come w the eud 
Fg ot i as ha worn 98 it befits the hero 
ee home for the labourers in the “eaureh if Pro- 
j fessor © adi the maakine of Christmases. is little 
volume By of its own. - has haan ee 
with a full know the vari 


d it will % lf c- rdial tn ye a be 
paints, | an will win for - @ yery co. 
public.” Examiner, . 24th 


“ Success has attended the ae to 4 moral teaching with 
anaanigiy ace sen *—[Ulustrate a London, New 


The Christmas book of Mr. Christmas, tho’ tee theme ie old, 
has ae eee Christmas time oe a ities of feeling, 
and in its crisp and brisk literary style.” —. 


of this 
~— is significant of the hiss with which the book will be 
— peel waged ge the oe ep of =} ne what 
obliterating the beauties y 
pro! but it cannot comprehend. Some years ago a tate 
of a village pastor's ngs was with much over & 
and we oe it now coahed os up by the Rev. Professor, wi 
dilution of € noble thought, elevated ona grog or ‘erik Seiki g 
ation. a delicate fabric submitted to 
laundress, the brilliant colours of the orginal are Sere out, and 
tuted the one froth characteristic of ph dl ng 
udacity of the plagiarism excites our amazement, the 
of the style, oun pity ane the turpitude of the literary ‘ler- 


Sheet the 
ce, however, though it deteriorates the model story, 
renders the work of ‘heer eye oe medley, 
whatever remains of noble elevated se t belongs, o 

course, to the a of the original, while whet 34> =o, flashy, ind 
puerile, is e mtly the copyist’s own.”—Court Circular. [This 
print must not be confounded with the ( Court Journal.] 


Tt will be a sufficient reply to this, to state that no such book 
exists, either in the German or in any translation, as that which the 
reviewer describes. The assertion is without any foundation, save 
in his own invention. 


* The sibillating title sow antieaee levuption of Christ- 





“ We are glad to he me to say that Mr. Christmas practises what 
he preaches.” —Crit 


“This is a oa po at but big with interest. It has seldom 
been uur lot to peruse a s' nn that has so completely absorbed our 
deepest sympathy. It is so full of the most touchi 
by a master pen, that we earnestly recommend 
fends, mene = A toour 


ing incidents, told 

its perusal to our 
oung friends, whose tenderest emotions it 
forth in such a manner as to make happier and 
better.” oral Service Gazette, 


“Had this volume reached us earlier, we should id bows ken of 
its merits at the time when they were most inte fo be med 


known; but even though that time is ‘wr cannot aie 
from giving it the meed of praise which it ocrves the for its 
object and the manner in which that object has been carried out.”"— 


Bell's “Re Messenger. 


life-like, charming, and full of a cheerful lo- 

con. Th ‘The. yh though simple, is scholarly, and it is Fo to 
t humour it is overlaid, that in 

many Thstances = ieee Ae, no want of power to opely tne Je lash to 





where has been 
tought | beyond raising a hearty laugh.” — Naval a. Military 
vazette 
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So FEVER, 1NPLUENZA—The 


now 





in weather 

Immediate at- 

oleate | 
ould 

twice adsy. on the back id chest, 

porn we aN and chest, at the same time 


consequences m 
Holloway 


ptt EY of who ‘would have been ily ses 
amare health ves, which must in every 


| frenzy or delirium, or men 


sign id wil 
| prayer that Alsienty God may, for His Son's es 


Ae: Oo we ed 


_ lent, an 


has the p! 
ENT for the SALE of i 
URVEY OF 


a 





conversion, a according to if 
* | Holy of the Church of England;” and it is My ys 
| earnest that 


“his reprint may serve to convince some that 

peed iw ip Mo as pen co may be, need 

ith an humble 

this tract into whose hands it may come, that the Editor begs for it 
the attentive perusal of his reverend n, and of the Christian 

public in general.’ 

“ We specially recommend the perusal of this tract ; it is excel- 

will do much good.” —Church- Warder, Fi ebruary, 1860. 


London: Rivixerons, Waterloo Place. 
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THE FEEDING AND REARING OF INFANTS. 
Now ready, price 1s., 
The Paper that was read before a Medical Audience at the 
Hanover Square Rooms, 


N THE COMPARATIVE PROPERTIES 


~ HUMAN AND ANIMAL MILKS, fix (A Remon- 
ce addressed to Medical Men and Mothers.) With a short 
yee) of the Proceedings. 
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NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION 


BY 
TRUBNER AND CO. 


To be published immediately, in 1 vol. 8vo., of about 
350 pages, 


COPYRIGHT EDITION OF AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


OF 
THE LETTERS 
Or 
ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 
TO VARNHAGEN VON ENSE, 


During the Years 1827 to 1858." 
With Extracts from Varnh "s Diaries, and numerous 
Letters addressed to Humboldt: 
AMONGST WHICH WILL BE FOUND LETTERS FROM 


Arago, | The King of Prussia, 
gues. | The King of Denmark, 
ince Albert, 

Sn Join = Saomball, trand Duke of Tus- 
Jules J cany, 
Manzoni The Grand Duke of Saxc 
Miguet,” | ~ Weimar, 
Prescott, Prince Metternich, 
Madame Recamier, | Sir Robert Peel, 
Helen, Duchess of Orleans, Thiers, 
Princess Lieven, } or Hugo. 

aEy Sretes 


II. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. of 600 ) pages, wit bined a ag be of the Author, Two Maps, 
Illustrations, 


TRAVELS IN "EASTERN AFRICA. 


By Dr. L. Knarr, 
Missionary of the Church Missionary Society. 
inartipainien 


~~ 


Til, 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
In 9 vols. Text 4to., and 1 vol. of Illustrations in folio, 


RESULTS 
OF A 
SCIENTIFIC MISSION TO INDIA 
AND UPPER ASIA. 


By Hermann, Avotruvs, and Rupert pr Scutacrntwert. 
Undertaken between ned nae 1858, by order of the Honourable 
Eas ia Company. 


cmpniteabion 
IV. 
AUTHORISED EDITION. 
Immediately, price 15s. cloth lettered, 


DR. KARL VON SPRUNER’S 
HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCHOOL AND HAND ATLAS. 


= CONTAINING 


wee Lancs sevotel to the General Hi 
Twepty-tyo ‘aps devoted to the General Histo: a ee of oot Eurore, 
And Four Maps specially illustrative of the 
Heese British Isles. 
The deserved and n Germany has which the Historical Atlas 
of Dr. Phelish, has siteined in German ny ae to the preparation 
of an English Edition, with the Aw “8 and the 


careless] a yee 45 is stated to be on the 
pt of publication, in wae Spruner’s Sans have been repro- 
duced without reference to the Copyright of the peaies ot te te 
demand which the oe make for aeeapeny and — 
A detailed Pr with a Map, be ready for 
gratis distribution in shout a fortuieht The A a Pt be for- 
warded on application, on receipt of one postage stamp. 











TRUBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





This Day, Part IV., price 4s., Part V. in the press, 


ee ees OF POLITICAL ECO- 
Pa NOMY-— Historical, and 
Practical. 





.—Bullion Re Burke, Burton, Cairnes, 
Cee EE Cert acine the doce of Motion into Political 
Economy), Capps, Cardwell, Carey. 


By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, Esq. 
“A master in this branch of science.”"—Micert. Curvatize, 
London: Loncman & Co. 





NEW EDITION OF THE REV. DR. HUSENBETH'S 
WORK ON CHRISTIAN ART. 


Just published, in 12mo., price 5s. cloth, 


MBLEMS OF SAINTS, a: which they are 


distinguished in Works of Art. C. Hesexpern, 
. V.G., Provost of Northampton. Second Eaition tion, much ex- 
tended and improved. 


London : Lonomay, Grezx, Lonoman, & Ropgsre, 
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ea a Commons. | temneainu a 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW | FRIEND OF THE CLERGY CORPORA. | 1ol which theprién end Foren Biba fo th 


OF POLITICS, LITERATURE, AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE. 





No. | (Manca) contains:— 


Literature and Life. 
Russia and the West of Europe. 
Indian Finance. 


ePPp> 


Speyer 





} 
. Parliament and a People. ° 
Parliamenta 

Books on our Table. 

_—o—- 


No. 2 (Aprit) contains:— 


Anglo-Roman and Angio-Senm History. 

Christianity i in — 

Whigs and Tori 

Realistic Novelists: George Eliot and Anthony Trollope. 


Mill on Libert: 
a Russian Nobleman. 


~ 


YrPpr 


Philoso oy Element of C 
ilosophy as an t ulture. 
The Italian Question. 

The Session. 


POMP ES 


Seana 
No. 3 (May) contains:— 


The late Rev. F. W. Robertson. 
ee Nice nor Wise. 
e Resources of India and its s Colonisation. 

r = Philosophy of Fabuious Ages. 
Michelet on Love. 

French Dramatists and English Adapters. 
The Last of the Moguls. 
How Shall we Vote ? 
The Session. 
Books on Our Table. 


tr bok Gl 


No. 4 (June) cowrains:— 
Man and His Dwelling Place. 
A Reviewer's Parcel. 
The Story of Microscopical Discovery. 
Austrians | Slavonians. 
Resources of India.—Colonisation, Part II. 
The Royal Academy and the beers Exhibitions. 
Popular History. -Knight's History of 
The French in Italy—A National and Traiitional Policy. 
Books on Our Table. 

qraGany 


No. 5 (Jury) conranvs:— 


PNP RE wer 


Modern Divorce. 

What Will He Do With It ? 
The Early Days of Charles Fox. 

The Cornish me. 

Iilogieal Geology. 

Out of the Depths. 

Parties, Natural and Artificial. 

. Louis 3 — any ieon—Prince and Emperor. 
sion. 


bd prem me Hes 


—_ 5 — 


No. 6 (Aveusr) contarns:— 
jae mont ied Society in France. 
ir 
Aig aie ‘Books — vo ay Travelling. 


Tye of the J King. 
The Musical Season. 
The Session. 


snnedes 


—~ 


No. 7. (Supremper) contrains:— 

The Wants of the Army. 
— 8 ee Empire in Asia. 

e Shakespeare Controversy. 

A Great Mistake. —Part L 
i he Secret Literature of Russia. 
Civilised America. 
ba Ss Gani — his Times. 

e Man ystery. 
The Session. 


perer reer 


ioe 


me. o. 8 (OctoszR) conTaINs:— 
Rifled A: 
Idealistic Ne Novelists. 
Literature of the Indian Rebellion. 
American Numismatics. 
‘A Great Mistake.—Part II. 
Municipal Reco: 
Shelley, his F riends st Biographers. 
Growing our own Silk 


exper eer 


No.9 yo en CONTAINS:— 


The Defences of E 
Danish Litera! eos folvech's Dante. 

Touching Sermons and Ling Motes of Them. 
A Great Mistake.—Part 

Public Well-Being. 

Tennent’s Ceylon. 

Manly Sports—Their Use and their Abuse. 


—_ ™ 


anal 


No. 10 (Decemperr ) contains:— 
Representative op in France. 


FNS ey Sermons and the Makers of Them.—Part II. 
au Rogues = Mg bonds. 


Prerr> 
Ee 
Fe 
BEE 
a 
re: 
~ 
° 
if 


. A Great Mistake. eae Iv. 
The 


irginians. 
Sir Hi Lawrence. 
Books Becei ved. 


e 


No. 1) \Jancary, 1860) conwrarns :— 
The National Money-Box.—Part I. 
The nak. Hon. George 
ag oy imme! penninek on the Principles of 
ty. 
4. ~_T. verard's Daughter: Unfairly Played and Falsely 


s. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


ene 


6. Lord Dundonal nn Aaseniearanhy . 
7. D m of thi i terest and its Proposed | } 





8. Political Reveries. 


London: Wat. H. Aten & Co., 7, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C, 


| The Cotes of the Friend of the Clergy Corporation beg the = 
| a 


that body. But, though x. anations may — Pp table and in- 
4, ST. MARTIN'S PLACE, CHARING CROSS, W.C. father, Ripeus Chebecren to Ad to ae 


Attention of their Friends and Subscribers to Ls fol- | 
low and Cor with cer- 


tain charges as to the management of the affairs of the Sone 


jn 23rd of January the Committee forwarded the 
reply to the editor of the Times. Teas not ben aliowed to spent 
in that Other and leading portions of the press have, 














paper. 
metipn, vate have been, as they submit, most unjustly made Ver, inserted it. It is as follows:— 
ainst them. 
7 ® a the Editor of the Times. 
Tur Ricurt Honoraste axv Ricut Reverenxp rue Lory Brsuor —In exis made ent “8. 
or Lowpow having, in ber last, to the Cominitt G. 0 on th fe ey: financial nalapes 
i of this Corpo ae md received by "his Lordship from a Mrs, o, Osa the > tied et ton, th the Comantttes beet ts offer the fo the following 
| Batchellor, of Wells, Somerset, 
| to lead to most erroneous impressions as to the management and | isso. "Corporation ves Lge Bt id i e-3) 
progress of this Corporation ; and the Coramittee knowing that found: made fear en Trustees. From the 
| similar mistatements were forwarded to oe ie Bigh Lerd fnanticit com Lin! ary the th in he 
| Lyttelton in the year 1858 ; and havi ood reason to believe =." cae foe 5 ‘i mew fey y en bgpeeneynene ee i. bg 
that, for some years past, many of the Subseribers have beer cir- — ed to efrad the Corporation to pan! § consi 7. him, but 
| eularised by the same lady in a cane greatly toinjure “g A th mediate ste Wht) 7 to 4 J 
the Charity ; and also believing that the es reference in the s soremed } tel = cone. — on. I int a 
Times, of the 2ist of January last, to the losses sustained by the | od h yt hao Agee Peage ee advice of the 
reporetan, _ the year 1854 ; and ‘the remarks by a Correspondent — i < 
in @ t paper on the general mansgement, former nobleman, the Committee adopted the of manage- 
cant by limiter misrepresentations, the Committee consider it it eS rn Cag , which has since been ly —— . 
necessary to put the Subseribers and the Public in of the = A » who euait 
teliowing Sem. tuo Cadel tha yous: the whale of Ges euanants esp tioedipunemia 
- e en ew. accounts are ex: 
Upon Lord lation’ srommsnnicatin to the Committee in 1858 Brat toro dbe Auditor, who first + item 


the statement which h im, @ — Sub-Com- 
| mittee of a ct Lote gh Jy after a most careful ex- 
amination, pre’ and comparative Analysis of the ex- 
penditure of this pee tion, with that of some of the leading 
c earition & in London, the result of which was stated in the follow. 
ing terms :— 


by a paid goes 
js himself, and subsequently § scrutinises them togethe 
unpaid hen ye a 4 members of the Cor- 
The gives security for 1000/.; the Collector 
for 1001. Every cheque is signed by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, one = the Honorary a the Solicitor, and the 
id See are some of the means by which the 
“ With a view, however, to ascertain whether the » Fathi ex- | Committee pe endeavoured to secure the interests of the Corpora- 
penses of this Corporation were greater than those of ie- | tion. 
ties of a similar character, the Sub-C have peained the | “A reference to the balance sheets since 1836-7, will show that 
published Reports in various years of several Societies; and on have been y the Professional Au- 
comparing the working expenses of those Societies with those of Giee. His payment tg 4 ps isch been included under 
this Corporation, the Sub-Committee have found that so far from tem of office expenses. Committer have, in fact, since 
this Corporation being open to the charge now made, the compari- } discovery of the losses in 18 1855, adopted th ose checks upon ex- 
son tells in the opinion of the Sub-Committee creatly in favour of | trayagant which yo been aiveciaea 
by several ‘of your correspondents. 








tion on the result, which shows that, as compared with other So- 
cieties of a much longer standing, this Corporation is conducted 
actually at quite as cheap, and, in some instances—considering the 
relative ages of the Societies—at a cheaper rate than those eeith 
which it has been compared.” 





a return 
Upon such Report of the Sub-Committee, together with the books, Corporation of 
accounts, documents, and other data on which that Report was  4/8V. 4s. 
founded, being submitted to Lord Lyttelton, he was pleased to “The of the expenses to the income 
| express his entire satisfaction with - € proceedings oftheCorpora- _ received in 1859. in order to be fairly stuted, - that the sam 
tion ; and sta’ on the subject by of 5801. 1Ss. 90. received from nk 


his ifaga 7 280/. 7s. from “the 
Mrs. Batchellor, to refer her to poring ‘heat asa sufficient answer Festival, should subscriptions and do 
to her statements. nations of 33831. 8s. 6d. mentioned by *S. by ‘S. ‘si 0": othe ie a an 

The Committee have also the gratification to state that the Lord income derived from voluntary contributions a, ib. 2. 
Bishop of London received a Deputation appointed to oy on him against an expenditure of 10<1f. 7s. 2d. The veins < Cor- 
with reference to matter; and + hearing their expiana- poration cost therefore about 25 per cent. of such Tw a 
tions and refutation of the statements contained in Mrs. Batchel- which is Si by most post Chee YY far as income 
lor’s letter - 7 Lordship, likewise was P leased to ex: his is derived from volunt entery on ti ms, to be the actual li, has 
and progress of the Corporation,and ture n to —— he ceoert of the benevolent —. 
caused t! 


to say that a woul, in accordance with his previously exp: anxiety. So far, 
foe fies, prneck th Ly ay Sermon on Sunday the isthof from the, ee Corporation being. as stated by* .. ‘e tia A 


J the decrease, the t! 
bcs tir fg se the § et Rae sonreeed io. a letaes frome | that since the yearlss; it has been steadily on the i increase. 
| correspondent , in the Times of the 2ist of January 
Tast. fer taking’ certai n objections to the balance-sheet of the | _ “ There is a considerabledoubt in the minds of man persons as 
Trinitarian Bible Society for 1859, he proceeds to say :— to the advisability of put public ae ad a, ee gga “4 
“The * Friend of the Clergy Corporation’ was founded in 1850; we rethe + oan wt pe hn sae = add sncems, Ff, 








it gives pensions, not less than 30/. or more than 40/. to the widows th t the mittee Cag if they ee 
and orphan unmarried daughters of Clergymen of the ve men in the coun’ ary, Com were to 
Church ; it helps necessitous age jory yous be indicted & the a 4 of the 





income derivabie 
Patrons, Committee, rs, &c., occupies nearly four ret ; ith is | Koma public ‘They Dat oo a navislond Wands vee received by the 
| hardly possible t» conceive a more imposi cy the pempesechd 
| worthy of the names. With such a staff, an ek publicity thereby secured. 
report affords,I should have expected (it is in its ent year! tse “ The expenditure of 130/. 8s. 4d., for, the postponement fie 
| Corporation to be very sound in wind and limb. Alas! Llook | Festival in 1854, referred to by *S. G.O.,’ arosefrom the fact of 
jag an abstract from its Ry and I soon find it has been = day for which it had been fixed, beiug appointed as a day a ene 
to the same di h weakens so many a humiliation, after all the expenses PS cape ne ee &e., 
so there thea sang tampa t Canis tee ig | had een ince in point of fact, the whole work had te be 
which so mat expose themseives, I conc o Pp printing, Pg tn poin whole wor 
| some other evil. * Deficiency by the late Secretary, 4552/. lis. 7 Prd done over again. 





is 96, Festival 210 A ~ shamheiaaas 197 17. Ge 5 «The Solicitors bile of gS and 1654 were increased bythe abso- 
“In the Report for this year, or rather 1959, the donations and | lute = of obtaining a charter a 
subscriptions ere 33831. 88. 6d. e expenses are 10811. 7s. 2d.! And | the fees tothe Hom 


and Sener 
this isin the teeth of the ‘fact that the income is on the decrease. ing to 1171. 17s. 6d. “the pepe A) a ngh «id 8, ad 
Ie is, all yey wer 0) pee Fe success he ig tea chief ch altogether to oy Se. 6d., od are 
whether they can epen wpon ; certainly, because t Sir John Dean Paul, one of the oriemnal es; the in 
| origmal Trustees; appuintiment 
and then raise, with a Duke in the | Sir Joh ence 





taver> pressure you can now 

cha, a0 it Be reason why such an ~ Ree te of | Trustees,and other una Broom 
he should go in management. year erewas | « Specia ‘ates assistance 

an png Beem! a en a he ofa | to por clereymen and thet fam fee vite i the on 

feast. ‘By postponement af CE gy Ae ic fast,’ | the accounts which has ever been audited 

130L, 8s. ad. : Jey, perhaee, © br ce di Be. here excused. for | Auditors of the Special Fund have =e caterer to do at 

noticing an i! a port . | accoun' xpenditure Corporation, and. 

Tacidental ex arges at Exeter Hall, on oceasion pd j the genteel he © of such Auditors, can never 





fifty-ninth Anniversary and ee ge x 1 S74 78. 84.1 Be Between this i audit any account whatever Pod which he has any personal inter- 


cost oes an a and Ay Cc lerey for 
| not having a Festival, I own A ie for any possible or pro- | &. 4 
bable a I should have conceived that the dinner not | ‘The © wn ery Pe fend of the 8. G. 0." for the ackpowieis- 
esten peng ne cost less. Ican’t conceive how the * Anniver- | ment of his belief e Friend —_ a gel 
| sary’ cost 374/. 7s. 8d., unless, professedly not an eating affair, q | ¢xcellent Charity.’ They have only ot F- 
| good deal con eaten. | good they ean, at the it at ll. ~ B a 
» Do retvrn to tne‘ ‘ Friend ofthe Clergy.’ It has four ‘General | % — any ef 8. G. . ae ee sepents 


Auditors,’ thre roe Resales tye af the Co duty it is to audit the ac- | off ae - 
counts un special o! — t re Cor efour,| “They also rtunity siating that the 
three are members 4% = otheris a‘ Trustee;' of | the C re ote wee the inspection - nd 
the * specials,” one is a alsoon m the © er, and that the Sec i directed to ging ue eeme- 


omumittee, the 

oe edly eves tes Cana et thirds the Solicit "t6 the | tion with referenee to the eee management. 

po ration, who certainly has work d him. for in 1853 he was | Fe sats thet 
126/. 14s. 2d., the next year 1977. 2s ei, in 1856 a high figure, | “In the C may state me t grpet regret 

ditto, 1967: this year @ modest 10/. 10s. 3d. true there isaPro- | ‘S.G. 0." did not take adequate ments = ; lee pan 

fessional Auditor and bp megy val but, Taithough his name is | information—which he does not appeal te to aa jone—previously 


attached beneath those of two ‘General Auditors’ to the balance- | to his making the charges con 
sheet, Ido not see any payment ¢ 4. Z— hen omalg: ord “ Signed, by order of the C istee, 


| the years 1856-57, when there is ; 
— SS oyed to* ie it’ the Corporation on the ew of the “J. C. COLQUHOUN, Chairman of the day, 
Hon. 


“eam happy to “J, E. COX, M.A. 
nid ow good & ay i eighiz-cieht ladies do ressive pensions, | “7 GOREN, LA. } Secretaries. 
4, St, Martin's Piace, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 





| that there are as many asone hundred 
am told on good au oe gre st ! 











this exeellent charity needs a far — — pnt ag j “ Jan. 23, 1860.” 
ent, less waste in expenses of it ,and amore satis- | J 
factory audit of iis accounts. It clearly might do more good at i The Committee beg to offer t po 2 all Suhontnens ora Ss . for 
less cost, | earnestly hope that no ¢2-parte Gelemente vill be tted to 
Having made this attack upon the Friend of the Clergy Corpora- | jure why hove oat ee hich now affords to 
tion, S. $6.0 ae then Sy yp ke with strictures upon the Rep> rt ofthe | sioners. These ladies are Bonk entirely dependent on . ‘on = 
5 7 ish ani oreign Bible Society. i tenance. The same generous suppo erto given, if 
| In aleading article of the Times of the same date it was also | maint trill not only secure the income of these pensioners, “tas 
| observed :— a enable the Society to add extensi to their numi 
fe. , we he doubt, who can explain satisfac- Chad a 
corte ee eee mare, pe pale he ee ee hee | A.J. BAM, M.A., of the C 
expense to the Friend of the Clery" Corporation of 1381.; and the J. E. COX, M-A.., F.S.A., »} Hon. 
| celebration es an Anniversary meeting costs the urch Mis- | JN. GOREN N, M.A i. 
| sionary a74l.; wep © are able to prove that the Soligito- to | G. M. BOYES, Professional Auditor and Accountant. 
the arst-named ( ration is & proper aad suitable member of} its | H. BRAMALL, Secretary. 
1* board who can account for the expe: 
ofthe Trinitarian ‘Bibl e boclety, and d who can see in the sunual | January 30th, 1860, 
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——9 ° 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 

blie generally that, novel yt ye 
adioy for mak: Beet Pens a in accordance with the 
duced a NEw senres of his 

yo OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 


MaTeRiaL, and, above all, cuzaPNess In oom, Bt believes will in- 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


especially adapted to thei being of different degrees 
i “ a points, suitable for 


esale Deal be 
= “at the ‘Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birming- 


ma “, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 
CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


True Lancer Srarzs, 
“ This issuperior to anything of the kind known.” 


It is announced that to any application by letter, 
Browx ore forward the address (for any village or town in 
T Kingdoms) of G &c., who Men ad a 
Corn Flour at the usual . Where any similar article 1s subst 
tuted or forced into sale upon of being “ the same same thing,” 
or “ as as Brows and Poxson’s,” if the. name, address and 
ignation are kindly will b 








BROWN and POLSON, 


Manufacturers to = the Queen: 
Paisley, and 23, Ironm , London. 


prise 
ONLY ONE APPLICATION. 
INSTANTANEOUS, INDELIBLE, HARMLESS, AND 





SCENTLESS. 
ases, post free, 3s. 3d. and 6«., direct from E. F. LANGDALE’S 
me » Maboratory, 72 2, Hatton Garden, ion, E.C. 


- pas Lanadale’s —— are, to our —_ , the Cm ig ip 
aa = chemistry.” —Jllustrate on 

pg 4 y 19, 1851 
long and interesting 9n Bet pentane B. Y- Lam dale’s 
4 os Commission from the Editor of 


The Lancet tht be found in ther ‘earned of Saturday, January }0th, 
1857. A copy will be forwarded for two stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





used in her Majesty's Lanna , and as some 
¢ pesties ore making sad eens © or sale an imitation of 
the Glenfield Starch, we hereby ca ution all omers to be 
careful, when purchasing, to see that the word ‘GLENFIELD ie on 
Sach packet, te copy which is felony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


( far wed PATENT STARCH is the nies | his office being 
Starch 





e 
EATING’S COD-LIVER OIL. The Pale 
Newfoundland, and taste! Tit Dore, cheaper 
of good quality. ‘ibe deena. for there Of most high 
commended for their medicinal properties ae i 
that Mr. Weatig, being desir uy Co bring them thin the reach of 
all classes, now direct, the Pale from Newfoundland, and 
the Brown from the gg m agg — ~ e may be had in 
Lalf-pints, ls. 6. ; Pints, 6d, ; ‘he Light 
ay in Pints, Is. 8d. ; Soon, 3s. vs 19, 5 st. Paul: s Churchyard. 





EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
t fall victims to Pul- 
Foran Denes bot oe re Baye abe : 

and the jane. Erovention {s'at all times better thes 
with’ be supply of wEATIN ATING’ 8 oSuda i LOZENGES” Soid in 

. Tins, 2s. sy any e ’ 

Taowis ‘Kearse, Chemist, cc.,79; Bt Paul's Churchyard. Retatt 

by all Drugzists, & 





Post free for Two Stamps. 


}XTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY of an 
4 Entirely NEW THEORY of CURING DISEASE, being the 
of 30 special pract 





Fg —-. in — 4 ot th in, 
France America—with evidence of t! C3 e 
latest Scientific Discoveries, denominated Ln pA Ww Loca RE 
DIES, with the adjuncts of Constitutional Treatment not nae 
generally .even by the medical faculty of the British _ 
ire, but w have been recently introduced into England. 
Free'on of two stamps to ray , &c., by W. inti, 


-, M.A. : 27, Alfred-place, Bed! London, W 
consultations from Zleven till Teo, © and Six to Eiht 





rie P SERRE GLASS MEDICINE MIXER 
No lnvalta shout shoud fe without egg, ee eee chemists, 
rs requiring »may apply to 
ge "COGAN, Patentee, 4, med Lion Syense, Louden. 


MEDAL LIQUID HAIR DYE. | 


[Estapiisnep 1841.) 


\ EDICAL INVALID & GENERAL LIFE 
iNk OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London.—Empowered by special 


OSEPH GILLOTT be | ‘Act of Parliament. 
ost tfully t 
B hw 8 the Commercial Re Re ot pe: Boa 


At the EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL ESTE. held on the 
24th November, 1859, 1t was shown h June last,— 
The Number of Policies in force was ‘ 
tInsuredwas . . . 22,601,925 1 ~~ 
The Annual Income was « £121,263 7. 7d. 
The new business transacted during the last 5 years amounts to 
Si showing an average yearly amount of new 
of nearly 


HALF A MILLION STERLING. 


, in 1841, no less a sum 


| may et facility is afforded for 


The Society has paid for oy arty by death, since its establishment 


HEALTHY LIVES.— Assurances are effected at — or abroad 
=" eescaae eal as the most recent data will all: 
TA.—Officers in in the Army and Civilians we to India, 
nsure their lives on the most favourable terms, and every pos- 
the transaction of in India. 


NAVAL MEN AND MASTER MARINERS are assured at 
equitable rates for life, or for a voyage. 


VOLUNTEERS.—No extra ie hogs Se s serving in any 
Volunteer or Rifle Corps within the United Kingdom 

RESIDENCE ABROAD.—Greater facilities "og ‘for residence 
in the Colonies, &c., than by most other Compan. 


INVALID LIVES assured on scientifically cilia tables 
on extensive mys and a in the is made 
when the causes for d rate of ium have ceased. 


STAMP DUTY._Policies issued free of every charge but the 
premiums. 


Every information may be ee at the chief office, or on ap- 








| plication to any of the Society's 
i 





Statis- | 


ry 


1 


Cc. oni SINGER, Secretary. 





UN LIFE ASSURAN VCE SOCIETY, 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Policies issued by this Society, sow, on nerone Mipsommer, 1960, 
WILL PARTICIPATE IN FOUR-FIPTRs, on 80 Per Cent., of the Prorits 
at rae Next Disrnisvtion 1x Janvary, 1863. 


Profits divided at intervals of Five Years. 
Agents are quvcinted in all the provincial towns, of whom Pro- 
may pee mpl 


C. H. LIDDERDALE, 
Actuary. 








ANK OF DEPOSIT (Established a.p. 
0 3, Pall Mall East, London.—Capital Stock £100,000. 
Parties desirous of Investing 7 are requested to examine 
the Phe of the Bank of Deposit, b: a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with ample security 


~~~ ‘rca by special agreement may be withdrawn without 
notice. 
The interest is payable in January and Jul 
Peter om, Managing Director. 


Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. 


Wis AT WILL THIS Cost TO PRINT ? 


often oceurring to literary ants, ye polite 
persons of {benevolentinteations, An 
— to ne inal wae be on application to RICHARD 
rt yaa TT, 13, ~ ay pana aS is enabled to exe- 
cute every ption of rach ho of vantageous term: 

furnished with a and choice assortment of 

TYPES. STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
other PRESSES, and e modern improvement in the Printing 
Art. ASPECIMEN K OF TYP 
thors sent, on application, by 


Ricnanp Bareerr, 13, Mark Lane, London. 








W. SILVER & Co’s OUTFITTING WARE- | 


e HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C..OUTFITS for 
Australia, | India, aud China. for Naval and Mili 


ivilians ; 
home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms - civilian eaeat 
the best material and workmanship; shirts, homery, gloves, &c.; 
ladies’ outfits; furniture 9 7 
use, embraciog every 


n, and colonial 
cabinet 
portmanteaus, ac., suited te yl climates. 


work, canteens, trunks, 


Fa cer Silvertown (opposite H. M. Dockyards), Wool- 





TO BUILDERS, SHIPPERS, &c. 


J beg SON informs the above that he is open 
e BOL em with any amount of GROUND WHITE 
“EAD 2 and. U REDPAIN! TS at Five per Cent. lower rar 
“ra agua J. ge and Paints are recom: 
as possesing no re body, covers better, and easier to work 
than any other, an will retain colour in any climate. 


P - ons to be addressed to J. JOHNSON, Kew Bridge, Brent- 
ord, . 








HE UNIVERSAL GAS BURNERS’ REGU- 

LATOR (Geyelin’s Patent), the only one in the world by which 

the flame from Argand, Fish-tail, and all other Burners remains 

i under tions of pressure, and the cost of each light 

. n be fixed horizontal, close 

to, or distant from the Burner ; is ornamental, simple in construc- 

tion, consisting of a double chamber, the jinner perfo . covered 

with a diaphragm, giving action to aspherical v Price 3s. each, 
one sent on receipt of 3s. 6¢.in postage stamps. 


W. H. Kewxwepy, Agent, 462, Oxford Street, London, W. C. 


‘Sand information for au- | 


ONALD DUNCAN’S PURE SCOTCH 


MALT WHISKIES are CHEAPER, MORE ae 
ME, and FAR SUPERIOR t to the finest FRENCH BRANDY 


ROYALBALMORAL, a very fine, mild, and mel- 
NEE” dedicae Ue sb eiseup Apne wokidaidsennapes on 15s. per gallon 
me... Sea ERT aS 8s. ” 
WHISKY, of extraordinary q waite and 3 Pas, ” 


Two gallons of either of the abo’ 
Pe. for id stampa, Tere Gack. sent to any part, or sample 


5, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





[AU-DE-ViE. .—This Pure PALE BRAN DY, 
'y 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon analysis, to 
ple hy Bp eat 


peeked in 0. cope St the comntry, 35s. HENRY BRETT. 
& Co. 3 Old Furnival’s Distiery, Holborn. To be obtained only at 





FORTO. —AN OLD BOTTLED PORT of 
igh character, 48s., per dozen, Cash. This genuine Wine 
will = much approved. 
HENRY Bagrt & Co., Importe 
id Furnival’ Distillery, ys Holborn, E.C. 


XECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS 
WIDOWS AND OTHERS, pheving Residuary ee to 
pass,or Valuations sop cape Me Legacy Duty made, m 
much time and cation $6 Messrs. BRADB ERRY 
and Co., Licensed ners for’ A Rarinistration, &c., 3, Dean's Court 
Sectors? Coemmeiee Ik C. 











ECOND-HAND HARMONIUMS.— 
CRAMER, i. & CO. have a Stock of various descrip- 
tions. — 201, Regent Stree 
py LAMOFORTES. ~ CRAMER, BEALE, & CO's. — For Sale or 
i =. variety, New and "Second-hand, warranted. —2¢1, 
UE age CRAMER, BEALE, & CO. have every de- 


R, BEALE, & CO. are also Chief Agents f 
Alexandre's New Fount: —201, Regent Street. ig a 








ATENT, 61. 6s. WHEATSTONE’S 

5 OCTAVE HARMONIUM has Double fetal, 
with soft. able quality of Tone. Manufactured by 
Fatentees HEATSTONE and Co., 20, Conduit Street, 


we free for Two Stamps. 


[XPayt NURSERY, BROMPTON, 
CHATHAM. 





The object _of the above Institution is to receive and maintain 
the Infant Children of Soldiers and Sailors during ie “aay. and 
— = avapanenilg to the Mothers to assist in supporting 

emsel ves. 








Parnoness. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Vice-Partroresses : 


Trrasvrer 
Mrs. Powlett Bingham. 


Hox. Map. Orricer. Hon. Secreraay. 
H. Weeks, Esq. Rev. Daniel Cooke. 


Tarts Institution was opened in January last; the Committee have 
therefore had abundant opportunity of testing its usefulness : and 
they are now —— to be able to report to riends ue 

have already contributed to its amos, that it has succeeded 

yond their Any pent e expectations. 


Sansetipnaening. above E:cuty Inranrs, of from two months to 
four years of ag-, have been received into the Nursery, which is 
thee daily from attest six in the morning until seven o'clock in 

——- oe and Sundays excepted. A Matron and three 

in ¢ of the infan whilst the mothers have 

sorts under the notice of the Committee, provided with 

suitable employment, and thus put in a way of se iipatliog to 
their own support. 


wi’ ne — His Royat Hicunsss raz Dexr or Camparnor, in 
arks at the meeting held at Willis’s Rooms, (on 
behs fof the Central Association,) February 10zh, 1853 : — 


“ The object in view. is not to encourage sloth and idleness, not 
to say to the families of Soldiers * you have nothing to do, you need 
take no care of — ‘ourselves, you needn't look to your conduct. or to 
the mode in w! you are to gain a livelihood ;' but the object 
will be to encourage the honest and hard-work: ing, to obtain em- 

plesment for such as arein 2 position to work for, their living, and 
I to send heaton of the to School.” 


| The a Aiti. 


| The Duchess of [Roxbuahe. | Lady Jones, Crammer Hall, Fa- 
| The Countess of Darnley. k 
| The Dowager Countess of Win- | Lad Bingham. Heathfield 
chelsea and Nottingham. | Hingwose 
| Lady Stapleton, Mereworth. Lady Smith, Hyde Park Square. 
Mrs. William Angerstein. 
Commrrrze : 
Mrs. Bradford. | Mrs. Lang. 
Mrs. Connelly. | Mrs. Lovell. 
} Mrs. Cooke. Mrs. Parke. 
Mrs. Ellis. | Mrs. Newton Phillips. 
Mrs. Easken. | Mrs. Pope. 
Mrs. Ailen Fielding. | Mrs. Roney. 
Mrs. Fincham. | Mrs. Sandham 
Mrs. ae. Mrs. shee 
Mrs. C. Green Mrs. M. Williams. 
| Mrs. Jenkins. Mrs. Alfred Wright. 











HE HYGIENIC SPRING LATHS BED- 
STEAD ( ne yo s Patent), combining the advantagesof Metal- 
‘ith the comfort of a Spring Mattress at less than half 
the cost. Certified by medical men as the best and most comfortable 
rete Cen —* invaluable for hot climates; cannot 


Sold by W. H. tsa Anat, 08, Ouiteed Steest, London, W. 








| and of the children who 
have ae eceived into the Nursery is most gratifying: with 
additional means, your Committee hope to extend its usefulness ; 
yt oa . it to the generous sym of all who 
= : — a! the Bony y our peeve Sol ya 
rm ~ at will cheerfully contribute 
port be Institution whieh seeks to benefit their Infant Children, 
a larger of whom die in infancy than amongst any other 
| class. it is to be feared from the want of proper care and 
. nourishment. 
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